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PREFACE 

As part of the Six Nation Education Research Project, the Research Institute 
for Higher Education in Hiroshima University (RIHE) was invited to convene 
an international seminar on higher education. With support from the Ministry of 
Education, Japan, the seminar was held in Hiroshima on February 6 and 7, 1997. 

In accord with the spirit of the Six-Nations project, the seminar was intended 
to provide a basis for building bridges of understanding across international 
boundaries by identifying aspects of higher education that, to a greater or lesser 
extent, currently confront educational systems in all countries. Accordingly, the 
theme of the seminar was identified as “Academic Reforms in the World: 
Situation and Perspective in the Massification Stage of Higher Education’'. 

Representatives of all the countries participating in the Six-Nation Project - 
China, Germany, Singapore, Switzerland, Japan and USA - attended and 
contributed to both the formal presentations and the extensive and wide ranging 
discussions. The foundation for the seminar was provided by the keynote address 
and the papers, one from each country, describing the existing situation and the 
reforms in higher education presently occurring in each of the six nations. 

The authors of the “country papers" were asked to focus on the following 
content: 

(a) the trend of organizational reforms at institutional and systemic levels 
consequent on the development of higher education massification, with special 
emphasis on the trend of innovation for educational quality accompanying 
student diversification; 

(b) the trend of the reforms of the basic structure of administration and 
management introduced in terms of efficiency, rationalization, and 
accountability of academic organizations; 

(c) a general view of the present situation of academic reforms and their 
relationship to a perspective of the future functions of universities and colleges. 

Through the two-day programme based on the presentation of these reports 
and the subsequent discussions, it became clear that the existing situations exhibit 
many similarities but also wide differences reflecting the varied stages of 
development of massification among the six countries. Individual characteristics 
peculiar to each country were noted by the participants in the discussions covering 
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a diverse range of topics: the concept of higher education itself, massification and 
post-massification, research methodology, and the existing situations and 
problems relating to the main theme of the seminar. Considering these, I am 
convinced that the seminar provided an outcome even more stimulating and 
fruitful than was expected. Among the participants it appeared to be recognized 
that much valuable information and understanding was derived directly from the 
seminar and would be of immediate and active use. This is precisely the purpose 
of seminar and identifies the benefits sought from the Six-Nation project. It is 
hoped that publication of this volume will allow the benefits to be accessible to a 
wider audience and to contribute to progress in the development of higher 
education internationally. 

The successful outcome of the international seminar is due to the participants 
and to all those who provided generous support and co-operation. I would like to 
record my thanks and deep appreciation to all these people. 



Akira Akimoto 

Professor and Director 
R. /. H. E 
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FOREWORD 

The Six-Nation Research Project represents a unique collaboration. The first 
Research Seminar of the Project was organized by the Research Institute for 
Higher Education in Hiroshima in February, 1 997. 

The timely choice of theme and topics, the distinguished panel of education 
experts and the incisive, wide-ranging discussions were impressive indicators of 
the significance attached to this project. This report of the proceedings of the 
Seminar will provide policy-makers and education researchers around the world 
with invaluable insights and perspective on higher education. The Seminar, and 
this subsequent report, establishes a standard against which all future Six-Nation 
projects will be measured. I am particularly delighted that this will be so because I 
can think of no other single initiative that has greater significance for the direction 
of world-wide academic reform in the coming century. 

We are indebted to the Japanese Ministry of Education and Hiroshima 
University for their support; and to the staff of the Research Institute for Higher 
Education for their preparative work and co-operation in making this landmark 
research seminar possible and successful. It is though important to identify the 
dynamic leadership and vision provided by the Director of R.I.H.E., Professor 
Akira Arimoto, as the key to bringing this initiative to fruition so effectively and 
efficiently. 

From the outset, my colleagues and I were convinced that the Six-Nation 
Research Project would provide identifiable benefits to each member country. 
That real progress is being achieved is evident from this important seminar. It is 
my hope that this remarkable co-operation among the nations will continue to 
grow and that in working together we may be both teachers and learners in the 
critical task of preparing those who will be the citizens, workers and decision- 
makers in the twenty-first century. 



Susan Fuhrman 

Dean, Graduate School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Seminar on Post-Massification* 



Robert Zemsky 

University of Pennsylvania 



Introduction 

We owe a special debt to our host, Akira Arimoto, Professor and Director of 
the Research Institute for Higher Education at Hiroshima University — first, for 
convening what I believe will prove to be an important, perhaps even seminal, 
seminar; and, second, for providing us with an imaginative framework within 
which to conduct our discussions. In many ways his proposal cum paper, “Cross- 
National Study on Academic Organizational Reforms in Post-Massification 
Stage,” serves admirably as a keynote for this seminar. Therefore, my remarks 
this morning primarily elaborate on the set of ideas Professor Arimoto has laid 
before us. 

Though massification in higher education was originally an American 
phenomenon, the term itself is not part of our lexicon. We tend to talk more about 
access and opportunity, about the expansion of the number of students we serve, 
the number of institutions founded, and the growing range of degree — and now 
non-degree — programs offered. We have made a baccalaureate education a 
prerequisite for economic success. We have built, largely at public expense, an 
extraordinary range of institutions more than 1,800 of which offer the 
baccalaureate degree — that now compete with each other for students, faculty, 
and research support. Once, the presidents of our institutions regularly boasted 
that their colleges and universities were the envy of the world — that through the 
enrollment of foreign students alone, American higher education added more than 
four billion dollars each year to the nation's balance-of-payments. 

In more recent years, however, American higher education has seen itself as 
being under assault. The complacency of a decade ago has been replaced by a 
heightened sense of risk and an inordinate number of metaphors of cataclysmic 
change. Americans now regularly speak of sea changes and tidal waves and 
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shifting tectonic plates. Money everywhere is scarce. State appropriations for 
higher education, the single largest source of public funding for higher education 
in the United States, has declined a whopping 8.2 percent in constant dollars in 
just over a decade. 

Behind these declines in funding is a fundamental shift in state budgetary 
priorities — in part, reflecting the drive to balance the federal budget and the 
devolution of federal responsibilities, principally welfare and health insurance for 
retirees and the elderly poor. These shifts have been compounded by local 
decisions to increase spending on primary and secondary schools, by the necessity 
to spend more on prisons, and by tax cuts that further reduce the funds available 
for higher education. What the nation's publicly funded universities and colleges 
are receiving is a smaller share of a diminishing pie. 

Coincident with — and perhaps derived from — this reduction in public 
funding has been an erosion in the public nature of American higher education. 
The principle that made possible the rapid expansion of American higher 
education in the decades immediately following the Second World War was that 
those who benefit and those who pay for higher education are part of the same 
collective we of public purposes. Whether deliberate or simply an 
accommodation to restrained resources, the new principle holds that the primary 
return on the investment in education is individual, rather than collective; that the 
public good is synonymous with the choices and well-being of those individuals; 
and that, consequently, those who benefit directly should assume the greatest 
share of the cost. In an age of federal devolution, multiple claims on public funds, 
and universal tax resistance, cost considerations and market forces have become 
the dominant shapers of American higher education. 

For American faculty these changes have been anything but welcome. 
Faculty everywhere feel under attack. There are growing — some would say 
irresistible — pressures to end the job security tenure now confers. Faculty are not 
happy with the students they have to teach, with the public scrutiny now focused 
on both what and how they teach, and with the growing demands for both 
increased productivity and for greater focus on learning outcomes. Academic life 
in the United States has become stressful, fractured, and specialized. 

These changes and stresses have also given rise to a remarkably broad-based 
reform movement involving institutions of every kind: research universities and 
community colleges; public comprehensive institutions and private liberal arts 
colleges. Just over three years ago, the Pew Higher Education Roundtable 
convened the presidents and provosts of more than 400 American universities and 
colleges in an extraordinary meeting to understand the range of forces of arrayed 
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against their institutions. Writing in Policy Perspectives following that meeting, 
we summarized higher education's new sensitivities by observing: 

Some institutions have understood well just how much and how fast 
their world is changing; others are only now feeling the shock of 
diminished resources and the rising demand for alternate services; and a 
few genuinely believe that they will best serve the nation by changing 
as little as possible. Our argument is simple and to the point: no 
institution will emerge unscathed from its confrontation with an 
external environment that is substantially altered and in many ways 
more hostile to colleges and universities. 

Three years later “three years of gathering momentum in support of the 
fundamental recasting of higher education's teaching and research missions — 
Policy Perspectives would note: 

It is crunch time for higher education — an age of revenue diets, 
legislators bent on micromanagement, regulators demanding greater 
institutional accountability, and consumers insisting on more service at 
lower prices. It is no longer a question of whether institutions must 
change but of who will control that recasting — the nation’s colleges 
and universities, or an increasingly competitive market for 
postsecondary education that holds little sympathy for institutional 
tradition. 

Professor Arimoto has suggested that what is happening in the United States 
is part of a larger, worldwide shift in the nature of national economies and, by 
extension, in each nation's system of higher education. He writes: “In every 
country facing the kind of social change which includes more or less economic 
retrenchment, some modification and shifting of academic policy may be 
observed. ” Each country will have its own version of Clark Kerr's “a time of 
troubles” as the “cademic growth model dominant at the massification stage” 
gives way to the results of “emerging retrenchment.” It is this observation that 
lies at the heart of Professor Arimoto's proposal — to wit, the transition from 
massification to post-massification provides a general rubric for understanding 
what others have characterized as chaotic, even incoherent, change. 
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From Massification to Post-Massification 

My task in this keynote is to extend the argument Professor Arimoto has 
derived, largely from his understanding of developments across Japanese higher 
education over the last decade. He has asked each of us to ponder whether the 
changes in Japanese higher education are equally descriptive of changes in our 
own countries. And, can those changes be ascribed in general to post- 
massification? 

Under the general heading “Transformation of Academic Policy and its 
Characteristics,” Professor Arimoto lists seven changes in Japanese higher 
education since the 1970s. I want to begin by recasting these descriptions as 
postulates that might then be applied generally to catalog the experiences of a 
wide variety of nations with developed systems of higher education. 

As a national system of higher education moves from massification to post- 
massification, the following events will occur: 

1. Budget retrenchment will force public agencies to focus renewed attention 
on the social and economic rationalization of university functions. At least 
one result will be a stronger system of public accountability. 

2. The system of higher education will become increasingly privatized, either 
through greater expansion of the private sector or through increased 
reliance on student fees to fund public-sector institutions — or both. 

3. Institutions of higher education will find themselves more responsible for 
their own management in an era of deregulation. 

4. Market forces will increasingly supplant public policy in determining the 
scale, scope, and price of higher education. 

5. With a growing number of institutions “on their own,” public agencies 
and public opinion will seek to secure the quality of the system of higher 
education through new forms of accreditation. 

6. As part of that effort to ensure quality, educational outcomes will prove 
increasingly important for gauging institutional accountability. 

7. Inevitably, these changes will result in an increase in the level of 
psychological stress within the university. 
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Professor Arimoto next provides a list of the kinds of changes within the 
university one is likely to see, once the boundary between massification and post- 
massification has been crossed: 

A. Shifting social priorities that place increased emphasis on general as 
opposed to specialized education and on teaching as opposed to research; 

B. Changes in the normative structures of the university; 

C. New demands for academic productivity; 

D. Changes in student populations; 

E. Changes in pedagogy; and 

F. Changes in the professional standing of faculty and the status of students. 

Professor Arimoto's seven postulates certainly describe the current state of 
higher education in the United States. The balance among the seven is different 
for the United States than for Japan — in the former there is greater reliance on 
market forces (4), more privatization (2), and less emphasis on new forms of 
accreditation (5). The list of observable phenomena, however, needs little if any 
alteration to fit the American case. All are apparent in abundance! 

I take it, however, that Professor Arimoto intends his proposal to constitute 
more than a description. What he has proposed, I think, is an intriguing, even 
seductive, schema encompassing a general explanation for the evolution of 
universities across the developed world and beyond — a sequel to the revolutions 
of 1968 that propelled Europe and Japan toward massification and that, in the US, 
altered the balance of power in many universities. 

The question before this seminar is really two-fold. First, does the proposed 
schema provide a general understanding of higher education in a state of post- 
massification? Second, is there a link — a causal link — between massification and 
post-massification? What do we know about the process by which massification 
gives way to post-massification? Professor Arimoto suggests that the underlying 
causes for such shifts are economic — changes in the nature, even the robustness, 
of a nation's economy that then translate into reduced public appropriation for 
higher education and the tell-tale signs of institutional reform and stress. 

As a means of beginning our discussions and with the special indulgence of 
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Professor Patricia Gumport, who will present the United States country report, I 
would like first to provide a set of answers by focusing on how changes in the 
American youth labor market commingled with changes in the access to and cost 
of a college education to create the conditions Professor Arimoto ascribes to post- 
massification. In considerably less detail, I then want to explore the applicability 
of this special case to other national contexts — and then conclude by posing a 
series of questions that each of the nations represented in this seminar might want 
to ask of themselves. 



Myths and Realities: The Context for Massification in the 
United States 

I want to begin by providing a more textured sketch of what massification 
has meant for American higher education. I will focus in particular on two myths 
— although exaggerations might be a more apt phrase — that have come to 
characterize how most Americans would describe the importance of higher 
education in their country. The first holds that higher education in the United 
States is now a truly mass phenomenon: there is now a general expectation that 
most high school students will “go to college” ; there is a similar assumption that 
the jobs of the future will require a college education; and there is a growing 
conviction that lifelong learning will yield ever-increasing enrollments for the 
nation's colleges and universities. To non-Americans familiar with education 
patterns in the United States, this perspective is just one more example of the 
perennial habit of we Americans to emphasize the positive by claiming as 
achievements worthy goals yet to be realized. Among Europeans, in particular, 
there is often dismay at the ease with which Americans, when comparing 
participation rates for the United States with those of other developed countries, 
lump all forms of postsecondary education into a single category — as if 
attendance at a community college was equal to matriculation at one the nation's 
advanced research universities. The implication is that, once again, Americans 
have confused quantity and quality - suggesting that what the United States has 
achieved is mass education rather than mass higher education. 

Here, the skeptics have the better of the argument. When one looks at the 
most standard measure of participation — the percentage of the youth cohort aged 
18 to 24 that has matriculated at a college or university — there is an impressive 
tale to be told. Figure 1 gives the proportion of this cohort from 1950 to 1990 
reporting some college” attainment. From this perspective, Americans have 
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achieved a mass system of higher education, in that there is a growing 
presumption that most citizens will — in fact, should — attend a college or 
university. 



Figure 1 Participation vs. Attainment (U. S.) 




When one turns to a measure of attainment — the percentage of young adults 
aged 25 to 34 who report having earned a baccalaureate degree — a different 
picture emerges. From 1950 through 1982, during the final stages of 
massification, the proportion of those who started, but did not complete, a college 
education declined from more than half to less than 30 percent. By the 1990s, 
however, the gap was again widening, as more than 40 percent of those students 
who started college quit before receiving a baccalaureate degree. While the 
proportion of young adults in the United States who have a tertiary educational 
degree is higher than in any other developed country save Japan and Canada, the 
gap between American attainment rates and those of other countries continues to 
narrow. 

A second exaggeration of which Americans have grown fond involves the 
economic advantages that accrue to college graduates. Most Americans take as an 
article of faith that “going to college pays off” by providing access to better jobs, 
better salaries, and brighter futures. This belief has made equal access to a college 
or university such an important political goal that the federal government has 
become a major dispenser of student aid. As Sam Stringfield has pointed out, it is 
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a perspective — like the Horatio Alger myth of an earlier time — which contains a 
kernel of truth that is forgotten when it comes time to draw important lessons 
about the nature of the numbers. Stringfield was interested in the average incomes 
(in constant dollars) of three groups of males aged 25 to 34: college graduates, 
high school graduates, and high school dropouts. His plotting of these median 
salaries from 1950 through 1990 is presented in Figure 2. 

Figure 2 Median Income of Males, Aged 25 to 34, by Level of Education 




What Stringfield's analysis makes clear is that, after 1970, going to college 
did not confer an increased economic advantage. Indeed, in constant dollars, the 
average income of a male college graduate aged 24 to 35 has decreased by nearly 
16 percent since its peak. What has declined even more precipitously, however, 
are the incomes of non-college graduates. Both high school dropouts and high 
school graduates without college degrees in 1990 earned less than their 
grandfathers did a half-century earlier with the same educational credentials. In 
1990, college graduates, on the other hand, were still more advantaged than their 
grandfathers — earning, on the average, 57 percent more than college graduates, 80 
percent more than high school graduates, and 100 percent more than high school 
dropouts did in 1949. 

It is the echo of that historic advantage, largely achieved during the heyday 
of massification (1950 to 1960), which propels the American sense that going to 
college pays off. A more realistic interpretation would be that college education is 
a necessary, but not sufficient, condition for achieving economic well-being. We 
may want to mark the years 1969 to 1974 as the last stages of massification, and 
the years immediately thereafter as the first stages of post-massification. 
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The Price-Income Squeeze 

At the Institute for Research on Higher Education, we have extended 
Stringfield's analysis by comparing the average incomes of male college graduates 
aged 25 to 34 with the average four-year costs associated with earning a 
baccalaureate degree. Figure 3 presents this analysis as a rough “price/income 
ratio” for American higher education. The stresses on the system are clear. Gone 
are the days of low cost and high return, replaced with the paradoxical sense that a 
college education, while increasingly necessary, is also necessarily less rewarding. 
Figure 3 also provides a ready explanation for the increased focus on cost that has 
come to dominate the public's scrutiny of American higher education. It is not just 
that tuition increases have exceeded the rate of inflation; rather, what occasions 
public anxiety is the sense that it is being asked to pay more for less, quite 
literally in terms of likely income in relation to stated prices. 



Figure 3 College Costs* and Average Incomes: 1976 to 1994 in Constant Dollars 




’College costs include tuition, tees, room and board. 



For private higher education, the crisis of cost is long-standing. The first 
reaction of most institutions in this sector was to rely on federal loan funds to help 
offset their rising cost of attendance. A second, often parallel, strategy was 
effectively to reduce the stated price of attendance by offering discounts in the 
form of student financial aid. This pattern is clearest among liberal arts colleges 
who do not enroll graduate students. Figure 4 presents two measures of 
discounting at more than 100 Liberal Arts I Colleges, as defined by the Carnegie 
Classification. The first plots the ratio of total student aid to tuition and fee 
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income. The second plots the ratio of unrestricted student aid (that is, aid funded 
largely through tuitions and other fees) to total tuition and fee income. By 1994, 
the last year for which data are available, the average liberal arts college was 
discounting its stated price by one-third - and funding two-thirds of those 
discounts with recycled tuition dollars. We have every reason to believe similar 
patterns characterize the pricing practices of private research universities as well. 
Most commentators believe that such discounting has resulted in diminishing 
returns, as private institutions begin to lose enrollment simply because they have 
insufficient revenue to offer the kind of educational experiences the market seems 
to demand. 



Figure 4 Student Aid (Discounts) as a Proportion of Tuition and Fee Revenue at 
Liberal Arts Colleges 




For public higher education, the years of greatest challenge lie just ahead. 
Given current trends, four years of tuition will exceed the average annual income 
of young adults aged 24 to 35 before the end of the decade, thus erasing the l-to-4 
price-to-income ratio present during the final stages of massification. Unless the 
downward trend of public appropriation is reversed, public institutions will have 
to chose between a further ratcheting-up of tuitions or a painful reduction in staff 
and facilities a choice that is itself the hallmark of post-massification. 



Outlets and Medallions 

Given the extraordinary range of institutions seeking their enrollments, 
today's students are more likely to see themselves as shoppers buying their higher 
educations one course at a time. They have learned to search for the best price 
and the most convenient time to take the next set of courses they think they 
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require. These courses will often be taken at variety of institutions and, in 
metropolitan areas, from more than one institution simultaneously. What such 
purchases collectively form is a growing commodity market for higher education. 

The other strategy is to delay entry into the labor market as long as possible 
by attending a prestigious undergraduate education in preparation for subsequent 
enrollment in a top graduate or professional school. The structure of this — the 
most selective part of the market for college and university places — is mirrored in 
the applicant pools of the nation's most selective law schools. Typically, less than 
30 undergraduate institutions (of a possible 1,800) provide more than half of a 
top-ten law school's applicants. More than two-thirds of these “feeder” 
undergraduate institutions will be either high-priced, highly selective private 
colleges and universities or public flagship universities. Among a top-ten law 
school's matriculants, this stratification will be even more pronounced, with less 
than 20 prestigious undergraduate institutions supplying more than half of the law 
school's enrollment. 

What drives this part of the market, what is responsible for the increasing 
concentration of top students in relatively few undergraduate institutions in the 
United States, are middle- and upper-income parents in search of economic 
security for their children. Unable to will them sufficient wealth or a place in the 
family business or practice, they instead seek the kind of educational “medallion” 
that will give their children an edge — boost their chances of getting into a top 
professional school and later making their way in an increasingly turbulent labor 
market. 

Today, probably fewer than 100 undergraduate institutions can provide that 
kind of edge, though upwards of 250 colleges and universities compete for the 
students interested in a medallion education. It is a tough market that is getting 
tougher. It is also the market that US News and World Report and its rankings get 
right: what are important are the “inputs” — size of endowment, size of the 
budget, selectivity (youflile only as good as the last student you turn down), and 
reputation. It is a market in which the brand name, not the quality of the 
education, is what counts — that and the trappings of student life: well-appointed 
residences, modem athletic and recreational facilities, fraternities and sororities, 
study-abroad programs, and the plethora of staff that accompanies such programs. 

The irony, then, is that in the transition from massification to post- 
massification American higher education is becoming not less but more stratified. 
Higher education in the United States has always had its pecking order, though 
once it could be characterized as a relatively flat pyramid where the differences 
between first-, second-, and third-tier institutions was relatively modest — whether 
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expressed in terms of average SAT scores of entering freshmen, the achievements 
of each institution's graduates, or the reputation of its faculty. Not so today. The 
image that most readily comes to mind when describing American higher 
education's current hierarchy is the Transamerica building that dominates San 
Francisco's skyline; it is a tall and steep-sided structure, one that is precarious for 
those colleges and universities perched anywhere but near the top. 



A Reduced Demand for Young Workers 

The dynamics of the price-income squeeze (Figure 3) and the concomitant 
development of a two-tiered market — outlet and medallion — may have their 
roots in a shift in the market for young workers in the United States since 1981. 
Perhaps the only advantage enjoyed by young workers today is that there are 
fewer of them. In 1981, there were over 27 million young workers aged 16 to 26 
in the United States who were not enrolled in school and who either had or were 
seeking full-time employment. Ten years later, the number of similarly aged 
young workers numbered just 22 million — an 18.5 percent decrease. With so 
many fewer young people competing for jobs, their participation in the labor force 
actually increased slightly, from 69 percent in 1981 to 70 percent in 1991, while 
the proportion of those working full-time increased from 75 percent to 79 percent 
over the same decade. 

Offsetting this slight increase in employment, however, were three significant 
losses that substantially disadvantaged the current generation of young people. In 
1981, 19 percent of young workers in the United States were employed in full- 
time jobs in the manufacturing sector. Ten years later, only 15 percent of youth 
worked full-time in the same sector — comprising a net loss of 1.65 million 
manufacturing jobs for young workers. At the same time, the proportion of full- 
time manufacturing jobs held by all young workers aged 16 to 26 fell from 23 
percent in 1981 to 16 percent in 1991. 

Changes in the armed services had a similar impact. In 1987, the armed 
services enlisted almost 300,000 new recruits — for the most part, young people 
with high school degrees but little subsequent postsecondary education. By 1993, 
these annual accessions to the military had been reduced by one-third, or 100,000 
fewer recruits each year. This number is expected to drop even further as the 
military continues to downsize. What will be lost by the end of the decade are 
almost one million good jobs for young people: jobs with good pay, excellent 
benefits, opportunities to acquire technical skills, and further educational benefits 
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after service. 

Not surprisingly, this decline in good jobs for young people was 
accompanied by a general and persistent decline in the wages paid to them. 
Compared with their counterparts of a decade ago, young workers in the United 
States are more likely to have jobs for which they are paid less. When their 
education, gender, race or ethnicity, and industry of employment are taken into 
account, young workers today earn, on the average, more than 10 percent less in 
constant dollars than their counterparts did a decade ago. As I have already noted, 
for young workers without high school credentials, the decline in the real value of 
their incomes has been even more dramatic (Figure 2). 

The causes underlying the declining fortunes of young workers are now the 
subject of a lively debate in the United States. On one side are arrayed those who 
argue that the problem lies with the preparation of young people for work — with 
their schooling and with their antipathy to the discipline of work itself. These 
scholars and commentators would increase opportunities for young people largely 
through an aggressive agenda of school reform. Increase the skills and improve 
the attitudes young people bring with them to the labor market, they have argued, 
and employment will follow. Within this agenda, probably the most radical 
proposal would have established a German-style apprenticeship system in the 
United States. 

Those of us who hold the alternative view argue that — whatever the 
problems inherent in the skills and attitudes of young people — the larger problem 
is one of demand, not supply. As the American economy has undergone 
restructuring and its firms have reengineered their enterprises, employers have 
learned to thrive with fewer of the kind of entry-level positions historically filled 
by young workers. As one employer told us when we conducted focus groups to 
assess employers' willingness to participate in youth apprenticeship programs, 
“What I want in a new worker no high school can supply — a twenty-six-year-old 
with three previous employers.” 

Indeed, the youth labor market in the United States has come to provide a 
contingent labor pool on which employers can draw as needed, without having to 
make significant investments in either the screening or training of young workers. 
Just to have applications for permanent positions with opportunities for 
advancement taken seriously, young people are being asked to prove themselves 
upon graduation from high school or college in a string of temporary, often 
intermittent, and occasionally part-time positions at minimum wages, most often 
in retailing or a related service industry. 

The result is an increase in the rate of college attendance — though not 
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necessarily graduation. Except for students at the most prestigious and selective 
undergraduate institutions, the pattern is increasingly one of work and school, in 
which time to degree is lengthening and the likelihood of attrition increasing, 
as older students take on the responsibilities of family or develop the kind of work 
histories that will allow them to find more permanent places in the labor market. 

Education and the Calculus of Local Advantage 

There is also an important, often recursive, relationship between the market 
for college and university enrollments and the functioning of the youth labor 
market. As part of our work for the National Center on the Educational Quality of 
the Workforce (EQW), we focused on the interaction of local education and labor 
markets in five metropolitan areas: Atlanta, Georgia; Cleveland, Ohio; Phoenix, 
Arizona; Portland, Oregon; and two communities in Pennsylvania's Lehigh Valley, 
Allentown and Bethlehem. Statistically, these five metropolitan areas can be 
arrayed along a single continuum, with Atlanta anchoring one end and the Lehigh 
Valley the other, each exemplifying a contrasting pattern of economic and 
educational change. The Lehigh Valley is typical of much that is characteristic of 
an older, more established America. It is a region of settled communities, 
reflective of a time when one or two manufacturers dominated each local area. 
Atlanta, on the other hand, is one of America's new “go-go” cities — an 
economic engine for a rejuvenated Southern economy. It is big and getting bigger, 
and bustles as an exemplar of the modem service-sector metropolis. 

The Lehigh Valley has a population that is old and growing older — indeed, 
growing older substantially faster than three of the four other cities in the study. 
Here, the key measure is the ratio of residents aged 16 to 64 (the prime working- 
age population) to residents aged 65 and older. In 1980, that ratio was 
approximately 5 to 1 for the Lehigh Valley — by 1990 it had dropped to just 4 to 
1. Again, it is Atlanta that exemplifies the dynamic of growth. In 1980, it enjoyed 
nine residents aged 16 to 64 for every person over the age of 65; by 1990, 
Atlanta's ratio of working-age to retirement-age citizens had grown to almost 10 
to 1 , more than twice that of the Lehigh Valley (Figure 5). 

Essentially, this is a ratio of producers to non-producers. A low ratio — in 
particular, a falling one, such as that found in the Lehigh Valley — suggests an 
increasing drag on the local economy. A low ratio usually indicates that an area is 
losing its young population, most likely because the work and educational 
opportunities are viewed as less attractive than the opportunities available 
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Figure 5 Ratio of Working-Age Adults (16 to 24) to Elderly Population (65 and older) 
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elsewhere. The presumption is that, once young people in substantial numbers 
move elsewhere for employment, the local economy cannot be sustained. 

The changing distribution of workers by industry tells much the same story. 
Although the Lehigh Valley lost 27.7 percent of its manufacturing jobs over the 
course of the 1980s, even as late as 1990 one of every three Lehigh Valley 
workers was still employed in manufacturing, construction, mining, or agriculture. 
In Atlanta, less than one in four workers was engaged in primary or secondary 
sector employment (Figure 6). 

The distribution of educational attainment completes the story. As measured 
by years of schooling, the educational attainment of each of the five metropolitan 
areas improved during the 1980s, although again with noticeable differences. 
Atlanta had the highest proportion of college graduates in the workforce, one in 
three; the Lehigh Valley had the lowest, just over one in five. Among the five 
metropolitan areas in 1990, the Lehigh Valley had the lowest proportion (45 
percent) of its workforce reporting at least some postsecondary education. 
Portland had the highest proportion (64 percent), followed closely by Atlanta with 
60 percent reporting some college or a bachelor's degree (Figure 7). In the Lehigh 
Valley, where the economy is more heavily dependent on traditional primary and 
secondary enterprises, the high school diploma remains noticeably more 
important as a credential than in the other four metropolitan areas. 
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Figure 6 Share of Employment by Industry (1994) 
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Figure 7 Educational Attainment (1990) 
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On the other hand, school officials in the Lehigh Valley report that upwards 



of 70 percent of their high school graduates seek college or university enrollment 



immediately following graduation — a figure not unlike that of the other 



communities. What happens in the Lehigh Valley, however, is that young people 
either leave the area to go to school and do not return, or they use the college 
credentials earned at a local institution to qualify for work elsewhere. In either 
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case, massification in conjunction with the changing nature of the Valley's 
economy — and hence the demand for young workers — disperses the best and the 
brightest of the Valley's young people to other locales and more vibrant 
economies. The same phenomenon works in reverse for cities like Atlanta that 
have become magnets for young people seeking to escape older communities such 
as the Lehigh Valley. 



A Causal Nexus 

It is this nexus of economic opportunity, educational attainment, and 
community and parental ambitions that frames my understanding of the changing 
context for higher education in the United States. The commitment to access*— 
including, in particular, access to more full-time as well as higher paying jobs for 
women — probably came first as a reaffirmation of American's quest for social 
and economic mobility. The continuing infusion of college and university 
graduates during a time of sustained economic growth helped speed the transition 
to a service economy that paradoxically reduced the proportion of the labor force 
that could command the higher salaries a college degree previously conferred. 

Once the market for college graduates became saturated — even in booming 
communities like Atlanta — the boundary between massification and post- 
massification was crossed, leading to a restratification of both educational 
attainment and, no so coincidentally, economic advantage. That process is likely 
to accelerate as the number of young people seeking a college education again 
increases, while the nation's institutions of higher education are pressed harder to 
do more with less. Squeezed from above by reductions in higher education's share 
of public funding, pressed from below by the reluctance of students and their 
families to pay high tuitions for all but the most prestigious and selective 
institutions, colleges and universities will find themselves between the proverbial 
“rock and a hard place/' What some fear and others eagerly promote is a 
fundamental recasting of the nature of higher education in the United States — one 
that is both student- and customer-centered, with less emphasis on the importance 
of research and with less independence, even respect, for faculty. 



Generalizing the American Case? 

It is tempting to see many of the same patterns reflected in the current state 
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of European higher education. There have always been close links between the 
systems of higher education in Britain and the United States, the former having 
spawned the latter and then maintained its American connections for more than 
two centuries. Great Britain has engaged in much of the same soul searching as 
Americans about the nature of job opportunities for young people and the extent 
to which British schools currently equip their graduates for gainful employment. 
Great Britain has now ended its long experiment with a binary system of higher 
education in which there was to be a clear and abiding distinction between 
universities and polytechnics. Great Britain has also aggressively adopted market 
mechanisms to distribute public funds, even as most universities have had to 
scramble to make required budget cuts. 

Across much of continental Europe, the continuing expansion of 
participation rates has been accompanied by reduced budgets for universities, less 
certain opportunities for graduates, and greater stress among faculty. In northern 
Europe, including France, the specter of youth unemployment looms increasingly 
large — as, indeed, most of Europe continues to struggle with levels of 
unemployment not seen since the end of the Second World War. These patterns 
suggest what could have happened in the United States had its current generation 
of young people belonged to a larger, rather than an historically smaller, cohort. In 
Europe, the social and educational ambitions ratified by the revolutions of 1968 
have now collided with a set of economic realities yielding reduced employment 
and fewer public funds to support higher education's further expansion. A 
potential victim of this collision may yet prove to be the apprentice systems of 
Germany and Switzerland, as more youth and their families opt for the higher 
status of a postsecondary degree. 

For Asian countries outside of Japan, there may not be parallels. My 
understanding is that, at least for the present, China will continue to focus on 
basic and primary education, thus resisting the temptation of massification. 
Nonetheless, China also is worried about how well its youth are being prepared 
for the rigors of a socialist market economy. Singapore may represent yet another 
exception, though its accelerating development may sow the seeds for the same 
transition from massification to post-massification that now troubles so much of 
the developed world. 

The comparative data that are available, principally through the OECD, 
suggest the kind of singular patterns that Professor Arimoto proposes underlie this 
transition. What strikes me about Figure 8 is the extent to which the distributions 
for Japan and the United States may be anticipating the distributions for the other 
countries, even allowing for the experiences of Italy (an older society still in the 
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process of transformation) and the Netherlands (a country whose educational 
system still allows for early school leaving). What troubles the OECD, 
interestingly enough, are some of the same issues that, in the case of the United 
States, seem to explain the transition from massification to post-massification. Its 
Centre for Educational Research and Innovation’s just-released Education at a 
Glance Analysis observes: 

In seeking ways of improving the alignment between education, 
training and the labour market, all OECD countries face similar 
difficulties and tensions. There is a demand for general skills and for 
high levels of general education, but at the same time there is a need for 
learning that is directly relevant to the work setting. Employer support 
is likely to be strongest for vocational programmes that do not lead on 
to further education, but such programmes may attract less support 
from students and parents. 



Figure 8 Percentage of Age Group That Has Completed a Tertiary Education (1994) 




Let me conclude, then, by reviewing the central tenets of my remarks. There 
is a powerful case to be made in support of Professor Arimoto’s proposition of a 
general pattern that describes the transition from massification to post- 
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massification — a transition both occasioned and made more difficult by changes 
in the economy that reduce the resources available to colleges and universities. To 
this argument I have basically added economic and educational detail. In the 
United States, it is the expanding ambitions of middle- and upper-income families 
in combination with reductions in the demand for young workers that is leading to 
the restratification of American higher education on the one hand and, on the 
other, to the formation of an outlet market for students who combine work with 
learning and are more likely to purchase their college educations one course at a 
time. 

To what extent have there been similar or parallel patterns in the other 
countries represented at this seminar? To what extent do their “times of trouble’’ 
have common causes — and is one of those causes a reduction in the demand for 
young workers due to larger changes in the economy? Is post-massification 
leading to a restratification of opportunity, thus negating one of the principal gains 
of massification? Is a mass market for higher education courses developing, thus 
reducing the importance of university attendance as a rite of passage for the young 
and gifted? 

These are important questions well worth the deliberations that have brought 
us here to Hiroshima. 
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Introduction 

This report will focus on two of the main trends evident in the theme 
identified by the title of this paper. The first trend is related to the innovations in 
the academic functions of research, teaching, and social service; these innovations 
are taking place in the process of coping with the tension and discrepancy 
between quantity and quality which have been caused by the massification and 
diversification of higher education. The second trend is related to various reforms 
at the level of the national system and the individual institutions and organizations 
arising from similar factors, especially focusing on organizational reforms. 

• Perspective and methods of analysis 

As Figure 1 shows, various aspects of knowledge expressed as an academic 
discipline, identify different characteristics and functions. First, understanding of 
knowledge identifies learning; second, discovery implies research; third, 
dissemination means teaching; fourth, application embraces social service; fifth, 
control requires administration and management. Reflecting these characteristics, 
there exist in the institutions organization for research, teaching, service, 
administration and management, respectively. 

Conventionally, among these aspects of knowledge, all except learning seem 
to have a vested interest in research on academic organizations: learning is usually 
excluded from analysis because it is largely neglected as an academic activity 
within academia. Any implication that this is a negligible academic function is 
self-evidently incorrect. The centrality of learning to all academic work renders it 
implicit in all other academic functions — research, teaching, social service. 



♦Paper presented as a Country Report, Japan. 
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Figure 1 Aspects of Knowledge and Academic Organization 
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administration and management. As a prerequisite for academic work, the 
function of learning can properly be assumed to be intrinsic to academia but it can 
no longer be assumed to be an implicit attribute of university education: enabling 
students to learn how to learn becomes a required activity. Moreover, as discussed 
later, an understanding of the processes of learning is becoming increasingly 
indispensable as the academic system articulates a lifelong learning society. 

Consideration of the various aspects of knowledge emphasized some of the 
attributes of academic organization, notably its social condition, function, and 
structure of academic organization. As a center of learning, academic enterprise 
carries out the functions of research, teaching, and social service based on the 
resources of knowledge, the advancement of knowledge, and academic discipline. 
At the same time, it also forms groups, organizations, institutions, and systems on 
axes of these various academic activities. A main aim of academic enterprise is 
the development of knowledge and hence it also contributes to social 
development. When the social expectation of academic enterprise is rapidly 
modified by the effects of social change, it can hardly realize maintenance and 
development of its own institutions and organizations without being conscious of 
its own function and role with regard to external society. 

Changing social expectations of academia necessarily imply academic 
reforms in terms of functions and structures in order to meet these expectations. In 
this process, the various causes and problems of organizational reforms can be 
concretely recognized by the academic system and institutions in accordance with 
the development of higher education through the stages of elite, massification, and 
post-massification. 
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1. Massification of Higher Education and Organizational 
Reforms 

• Relationship between academic organization and massification of higher 
education 

An academic system has various functions based on the nature and logic of 
knowledge and hence it is necessary for the system to integrate these functions in 
its institutions and organizations. The learning function, as mentioned above, 
should be paid more attention as a function basic to academic work and hence to 
academic system and institutions. The research function is derived from discovery 
of knowledge and this logically results in making many fields of specialization in 
the departments of the institutions. On the other hand, the teaching function, 
derived from dissemination of knowledge to students, focuses on integration of 
diversified knowledge. The social service function of application of knowledge to 
external society involves a variety of activities including academic extension 
programs. These three functions, though they are derived from the same core of 
knowledge, proceed separately, often accompanied with tensions and conflicts. 
The function of administration and management is derived from a control of 
knowledge and has a power to adjust and control other functions. 

Within these functions, the academic system provides a system of higher 
education through the function of teaching, generating as the system expands in 
size much friction with other functions. Accordingly, massification encounters 
problems, less or more, as its development proceeds from the underdeveloped to 
the developing and to the developed or post-massification stage. Academic 
institutions, especially academic organizations, are expected to make reforms to 
cope with the expansions of nationwide systems at the various stages of 
massification to maintain the quality and standards of academic functions which 
are based on the function of discovery and creativity related to the logic of 
knowledge and academic discipline. 

* Tentative definition of the stage of massification of higher education 

The features of massification have two aspects: quantity and quality. 

First, the quantitative feature of massification provides an index of 
participation and quantitative standards, as was originally identified by Martin 
Trow corresponding to the stage in which from about between 15% to 50% of the 
eighteen-year-old cohort has access to universities and colleges. This model is still 
valuable in discussing the quantitative side of massification, though it may need to 
be modified by introduction of a new index of population including adult and 
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part-time students in addition to the eighteen-year-old cohort. 

Second, the problem of quality in relation to quantity accompanies 
masssification. It deals with the aspect which is not made clear by the quantitative 
index, examining the tensions and conflicts arising between quantity and quality. 
During quantitative expansion through massification, conversion toward 
homogeneity, uniformity, and standardization brings about qualitative conflicts 
with the traditional objectives of elite higher education of heterogeneity, 
disparateness, diversification, and individuality. Quantitative expansion will 
gradually expose much manifest conflict between quantity and quality. Such 
conflicts loomed up in Japan at the time of “campus turmoil” in the late 1960s 
and since then solution of them has plunged into the indispensable agenda. It has 
become an issue at the level of system, institution, and organization to make 
adequate coordination and solution of the various kind of strains, conflicts and 
frictions between quantity and quality, and also between equality and excellence, 
in the state of massification of higher education. 

Before saying something about the actual state of massification, it is noted 
here that the Japanese system is now shifting from the massification stage to a 
post-massification stage — in the sense that it has some factors related to 
resolution of tensions and conflicts between quantity and quality under increasing 
economic retrenchment in the country. The following quotations are based on the 
proposal paper delivered in the Second Six-Nation Conference (Arimoto, 1996) ; 
“Under the national budget retrenchment, the management and social function of 
academia is to be reviewed in terms of economic rationalization and 
accountability. Actually, serious examination of academic organization (especially 
its structure and function) has been introduced through various kinds of academic 
assessment from the need for reform on the basis of economic rationalization, 
efficiency, effectiveness, and accountability.” 

“As a whole, the policy has shifted towards the possibility of natural 
selection among institutions in accord with a market-directed principle.” 

“Academic self-study and evaluation was asked of every institution in return 
for introducing deregulation to maintain a high qualitative standard sufficient for 
the higher education system.” 

“Accountability is stressed under the circumstances that society including 
government, sponsors, consumers, has something to say about the purpose of 
university and college; hence the academic reform is going to be driven by the 
initiative of society rather than university and college themselves.” 
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(1) The Expansion of Higher Education 

• Definition of higher education 

There are two types of definition: broad and narrow. In the broad definition, 
the category of higher education is as wide as the full range of postsecondary 
education: daigaku (universities, tanki-daigaku (2 year colleges), koto-senmon- 
gakko (colleges of technology), senmon-gakko (special training schools), 
kakushu-gakko (miscellaneous schools), kigyonai-kyoiku (OJT in companies), 
tsushin-kyoiku (education by correspondence), seijin-kyoiku (adult education), 
etc. In a narrower definition, it means only daigaku (graduate and undergraduate 
courses), tanki-daigaku, koto-senmon-gakko. There are also the categories of long 
and short term: the former contains both graduate and undergraduate courses, and 
the latter contains tanki-daigaku (Cf. Appendix, Chart 1). Brief statistics regarding 
these are shown in the following Tables. The discussion of higher education in 
this paper mainly focuses on daigaku (universities and colleges). 

• Trends of quantitative development of higher education 

Expansion is clearly observable in all the indexes of numbers of institutions, 
students, and teachers, and the following traits are recognizable in relation to 
these expansions. 

First, the increase of the number of institutions shows that Japan plunged into 
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the stage of massification in the midst of 1960s when the proportion of the age 
group advancing to universities and colleges exceeded the threshold of 15 percent; 
in 1963 it marked 15.4 percent by total enrolment rate of university and junior 
college (Table 1; Appendix, Figure 4.1). Between the 1970 and 1990s the 
enrollment rate stabilized though recently it is ascending again. It is in fact gender 
driven. The recent increase in participation are almost entirely due to higher 
enrollment by women students. It may be said that increase in the 1960s is “the 
first massification and that in 1990s is "a second massification". In the latter 
stage, enrollment is almost achieving the 50 percent level, constituting Trow's 
universal stage. In this regard, higher education has now realized a shift from 
massification to a post-massification stage and also from universal access to a 
universal attendance stage. 

Some traits are distinguishable by observing the statistical trends of items 
such as changes in the proportions by sector (national, public, and private), type 
(undergraduate and graduate), and sex (male and female). 

• Trends in the number of institutions 

As of 1 995, the number of institutions of higher education amounted to 1 ,223 
(universities, 565; junior colleges 596; colleges of technology, 62); the total 
number of institutions of post-secondary education were 4,699 (including 3,476 
special training schools) (Table 2). 

Among these, main considerations will be given here to trends in 
universities. In the split of number of universities by sectors, the national (and 
public) sector occupies about 30% of the total and the private sector about 70% 



Table 2 Number of Institutions of Higher Education, 1995 



types of 
institutions 


total 


universities 


universities having 
graduate schools 


junior colleges 


collgees of 
technology 


National 


286 


98 


98 


36 


54 




(17.8%) 


(17.3%) 


(25.4%) 


(6.0%) 


(87.0%) 


Local Public 


148 


52 


31 


60 


5 




(9.2%) 


(9.2%) 


(8.0%) 


(10.0%) 


(10.0%) 


Private 


1 174 


415 


256 


500 


3 




(73.0%) 


(73.4%) 


(66.4%) 


(83.8%) 


(3.0%) 


Total 


1608 


565 


385 


596 


62 




(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) . 


(100.0%) 



Source: Monbusho 1996 
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Table 3 Trends in Number of Universities 







1955 


1960 


1970 1980 1990 


1995 


national 




72 


72 


75 


93 96 


98 


public 




34 


33 


33 


34 39 


52 


private 




122 


140 


274 319 372 


415 


Total 




228 


245 


382 446 507 


565 


share of private sector (%) 53.5 


57.1 


71.7 71.5 73.4 
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[Table 3 Trends in Nuabe r oMJn i vcrsit iTs~ 
Source: Monbusho 1 996 



(Table 3). This may be characteristic of Japan’s higher education as compared 
with that in Europe and America where the share of the public sector is much the 
larger. Through the post-war period, increase of institutions in the national and 
public sector has been intently controlled by the national government, while the 
private sector has expanded to meet the demands of massification. 

* Trends in enrollment 

Total enrollments in universities (at both undergraduate and graduate levels) 
in 1995 were 2,546,000 (undergraduate, 2,330,000; graduate, 153,000), with 
73.5% in the private sector and 32.3% female students of the total (Table 4; 
Appendix Figure 2.17). The share due to the private sector has kept almost the 
same weight since 1970s but female enrollments have shown a continuous gradual 
ascent. Effects of massification are concretely reflected in these figures. In 
addition, a kind of role differentiation between two sectors is recognizable in such 
trends. 

Analyzing it from disciplinary perspective, the national sector has been 
proportionately more responsible for the fields of sciences and engineering, while 
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Table 4 Trends in Number of Enrollments in Universities by Sectors 
(in thousands) 





1955 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1995 


national 


186 


194 


238 


357 


518 


598 


public 


24 


28 


38 


50 


61 


83 


private 


312 


403 


660 


1325 


1550 


1864 


total 


523 


626 


937 


1734 


2133 


2546 


share of private sector (%) 


59.7 


64.4 


70.5 


74.4 


72.2 


73.2 


female 


65 


85 


152 


252 


584 


821 


share of female (%) 


12.4 


13.7 


16.2 


22.1 


27.4 


32.3 


undergraduate 












2330 


graduate 
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[Table 4 Trends in Nuaber of Enrollaents in Universities by Sectors J 



Source: Monbusho 1996 



the private sector dominates other fields, notably humanities and social sciences. 
As of 1995, for the 2,330,000 undergraduate students, national, public, and private 
sectors have 20.2%, 3.1%, 76.5%, respectively. The top five major fields in terms 
of enrollments are: social sciences, 40.1%; engineering, 19.6%; humanities, 
16.1%; teaching, 6.3%; sciences, 3.6%; but these are unevenly distributed 
between the sectors. Within the national sector, engineering constitutes 30.2% of 
enrollment, teaching, 19.9%, social science, 16.7%, science, 6.9% and 
humanities, 6.8%; in contrast within the private sector, social science constitutes 
46.4% of enrollment, humanities, 18,2%, engineering, 17.0%, teaching, 3.0%, 
science, 2.6%. The much larger portion of enrollments in the fields of social 
science and humanities provided by the private sector reflects both their lower 
educational costs and the sector’s ability to respond during the period of 
massification. 
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Table 5 Trends in Number of Enrollment in Graduate Schools by Sectors 
(in thousands) 





1955 


I960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1995 


national 


5 


8 


16 


23 


57 


97 


public 


0.4 


0.8 


2 


■ 2 


3 


6 


private 


4 


5 


9 


15 


28 


49 


total 


10 


15 


40 


53 


90 


153 


share of private (%) 


46.6 


37.8 


33.4 


36.9 


31.5 


32 


female 


0.5 


1 


2 


3 


14 


32 


share of female (%) 


5.8 


7.1 


7.5 


8.7 


16.1 


21.5 



Source: Monbusho 1996 



Because the national and public sectors have had strong hegemony, this 
differentiation extends to the graduate schools, which have been under intensive 
development in recent years. About 70 percent of all graduate students in 1995 
were enrolled in the national and public sectors (Table 5; Appendix, Figure 2.18). 
These sectors have constantly produced almost 80 percent of all doctoral degrees 
conferred during the post-war period. In particular, the former seven teikoku- 
daigaku (imperial universities) have produced about half of all doctoral degrees 
awarded in Japan. As a result, it is said that the national and public sectors have 
been more involved in sustaining the quality of academic work by controlling 
expansion, while the private sector has been more involved in expansion. 



Table 6 Trends in Number of Teachers in Universities by Sectors 
(in thousands) 





1955 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1995 


national 


22 


24 


29 


36 


53 


57 


public 


4 


4 


5 


5 


6 


8 


private 


10 


15 


22 


34 


63 


71 


total 


38 


44 


57 


76 


123 


137 


female 


1 


2 


4 


6 


11 


14 


share of female (%) 


5.2 


6.1 


7.4 


8.5 


9.2 


10.7 



Source: Monbusho 1996 
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• Trends in number of teachers 

The total number of teachers has increased gradually in parallel with the 
numbers of institutions and students. As of 1995, it had reached as many as 
137,000 who have permanent positions in their institutions, and 1 12,000 who have 
non-permanent positions (Table 6). Permanent staff are distributed in the 
proportions of 41.8% in national, 6.0% in public, 52.2% in private sector. Female 
staff number, 14,752 (10.7%), and foreign teachers, 3,858 (2.8%) : the numbers in 
both of these two categories may be ranked low in an international comparison. 
The total permanent academic staff are distributed amongst grades as follows: 
presidents 551 (0.4%) ; vice presidents 203 (0.1%) ; professors 51,551 (37.5%) ; 
associate professors 31,507 (22.9%) ; assistant professors 17,534 (12.8%) ; 
research assistants 36,118 (26.3%). There are proportionately many more 
professors in private universities (48.2%) than in the national universities (32%). 

■ Trends of funding to the institutions of higher education 

Following the severe budgetary restraint imposed by the national government 
since the early 1 980's, expenditure on higher education, especially on national 
institutions, has been reduced (Appendix, Figure 3.6). But, recently, recognition 
of the consequent damage to the institutions in the national sector due to these 
reductions has given rise to some improvement. Higher education is funded 
through a special account, established in 1964, which separates budgeting and 
accounting for the national educational institutions from those of other bodies; 
this account is independent of the general account of the national government. 
The total budget of the special account for the 1995 fiscal year was 2.5 trillion 
yen, with the following sources: 1.5 trillion (62.0%) from the general account of 
the national government; 0.4 trillion (17.8%) from incomme of hospitales 
attached to the institutions; 0.3 trillion (1 1.5%) from student fees, etc (Appendix, 
Figure 3.1). Additionally, subsidies are also provided for the private institutions of 
higher education which amounted 280.3 billion yen in 1995. (this subsidy has 
declined from its peak in 1980.) 

Apart from the special account funding, the national government subsides the 
budgets and grants to researchers and teachers for their research projects through 
competitive allocations assessed on the basis of preceding achievement and 
reputation. Expenditure on research grants amounted to 55.8 billion yen in 1990, 
and it increased to as much as 92.4 billion yen in 1995. 

(2) Reforms of Higher Education System 

The post-war academic reforms proclaimed the construction of a new 
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university system for mass-higher education, and satisfied some general 
requirements: compatibility with the 6-3-3-4 educational system; coeducation; 
location of at least one national university in each prefecture. Substantial reform 
from the old to new system was however postponed until the 1960's when the 
massification stage, according to the Trow-model, really took off. Until then, new- 
system universities had been constrained within the structure of the old imperial 
universities. The inability of new-system institutions of higher education, 
particularly universities to assume responsibility for the age of massification was 
a source of criticism of the ensuing “campus turmoil” nationwide. Since then it 
has become a focal matter for academia to engage in making reforms concretely 
to cope with massification and post-massification. 

Accordingly, various reform plans and council-based recommendations have 
been made towards the reform of the system, institutions, and organizations from 
a perspective of national policy as well as at the level of every campus. Especially 
important reports and recommendations from national policy level are seen in 
those drafted by Chuo-kyoiku-shingikai (the Central Council for Education), 
Rinji-kyoiku-shingikai (the Extraordinary Council for Education), and among 
them particular consideration should be paid to the recommendations of Daigaku- 
shingikai (the University Council, UC) which was established by the second 
report of 1986 submitted by Rinji-kyoiku-shingikai. It is important to emphasize 
the role of UC, since its recommendation resulted in Monbusho-rei (the ordinance 
of the Ministry of Education, Science and Culture) in 1991 which is bringing 
about the age of academic reform today. 

UC which was established in 1987 reviewed several issues: up-grading of 
research and teaching; individualization and diversification of higher education; 
renewal of organizational management. The first two matters were emphasized in 
the first reports, and the last one has been included from 1991 onwards. 
Meanwhile, the framework of planning and improvement of higher education has 
been examined in a sequence of discrete planning periods from 1976: 1976-81; 
1981-86; 1986-92; 1993-2000. Throughout these plans, the basic ideas have been 
focused on two priorities: an emphasis on diversification and flexibility of higher 
education reflecting its massification; and a stress on improvement of quality 
rather than merely an expansion of quantity in dealing with universities and junior 
colleges (Daigaku-shingikai, 1993a, 1993b, 1993c). 

The latest of UC's new planning periods (1993-2000) aiming to cope with 
two points: improvement of quality and institutional reform in higher education; 
and the decline in number of the eighteen -year-old population. Over this period 
promotion of flexibility of higher education and improvement of quality to be 
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more significant than expansion. The philosophy continues on the course set by 
the doctrine of 1976, though the new plan seeks more progress towards 
institutional innovations. As for the side of promotion of flexibility, it proposes a 
system of credit accumulation where Gakuijuyo-kiko (National Institution for 
Academic Degree) can approve the accumulated credits which are obtained by 
students at various institutions. 

As for the improvement of quality, UC concretely explores three problems: 
reinforcement of the teaching function; promotion of research and teaching of the 
international standard; and adequate response to the arrival of a lifelong learning 
society. In attempting to solve these problems, it indicates that each institution 
should conduct a self-review and evaluation of its daily academic activity. 

Regarding the reinforcement of teaching function, UC proposed four 
concrete objectives to be achieved: a buildup up of ability to respond to the needs 
of a changing society — such as an ability to deal with information, with foreign 
languages, with communication, etc.; a supply of programs showing consideration 
for student's learning abilities; raising the standard of academic staffs teaching 
ability and morale — by introduction of faculty development (FD), evaluation of 
teaching ability, etc.; and contrivance of teaching content and method having 
consideration for international students — such as improvement of Japanese 
language education, of entrance examinations, introduction of semester system, 
etc. 

Regarding promotion of research and teaching at the international standard, it 
proposes two points: raising the standard of the environment for teaching and 
research — improvements of research funds, facilities and equipment, teaching 
organizations, graduate systems, information networks, etc., and construction of 
Centers of Excellence (COE) in each academic field, and introduction of a 
contract system for faculty personnel; keeping and training of abler students — 
organizational and systematic improvements to the curriculum and teaching in 
graduate schools. 

Regarding a response to the emerging lifelong learning society, it proposes 
three concrete objectives: more flexibility for the forms of achieving credits; 
contrivance of evaluation for the results of various forms of learning; and positive 
contributions to the local community — extension of use of university library, 
classrooms and lectures, facilities, information services, cooperation in research 
by academia and society, etc. 

The characteristics of the new planning period, which is now examining the 
perspective of the nationwide scale of higher education, can be seen in that it 
forecasts a future perspective by showing Figures for several alternatives instead of 
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the single planned figures adopted in earlier panning periods (Daigaku-shingikai, 
1993a, 1993c). Among the estimated three cases for the year 2,000, the main case, 
with an enrollment rate of 40.0%, forecasts an enrollment of 649,000 which 
means a decrease of by 89,000 compared with that in 1990. This figure already 
needs to be corrected because enrollment has already surpassed the estimated rate 
in 1996. It is interesting to note that expansion is still proceeding as is shown by 
the phenomenon of “the second massification” mentioned above. It is also 
notified that in the new planning period there is introduced, for the first time, a 
figure for nontraditional students — such as 30,000 adult students — and 1,500 
foreign students in addition to traditional students. If these figures are added to the 
originally estimated figures, the rate as well as the number of enrollments will 
need to be increased even more. 

(3) Organizational Reforms at Institutions 

As well as planning academic reforms at institutional level in accord with the 
directions indicated the nationwide system, there has been a real trend to 
implement actual reforms. In fact, abrupt reforms were initiated in many 
institutions after Monbusho-rei was issued in 1991 on the basis of UC's 
recommendation. Rather standardized reforms have been taken place throughout 
the country to a considerable degree. Even so, however, some institutions are 
using the new environment to conduct reforms different from those of other 
institutions in order to establish sufficiently unique characteristics to ensure an 
identity and survival (Kokuritsu-daigaku-kyokai, 1995). 



2 . Change in the Structure and Function of Higher 
Education Coping with Massification: 

Various Problems and Conflicts 

Observing the reforms taking place in individual institutions as well as the 
national academic policy and plans, it is clear that much consideration is focused 
on solutions of the accumulating problems arising through the process of 
massification and this has become current agenda in many institutions throughout 
the country. In examining these problems, it is useful to review the state of 
academic structure and function. 



(1) Change of Structure 

Proceeding to substantial massification in a short time-span inevitably brings 
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about conflicts and frictions in academic structures as well as academic functions. 
As a result it is not surprising that institutions have had to adopt an urgent agenda 
for practical coordination and solution. Conflicts are expected to be most evident 
in those institutions and organizations having rapid and large expansion, and in 
fact problems increased, latently and manifestly, in the mammoth enterprises in 
the private sector. Various problems appeared: Mizumashi-nyugaku (over 
enrollment of students) ; mass-production class-room teaching; decline of 
teaching quality; mass-produced inferior students; loss of social accountability. 

Actually, each institution is compelled to identify its own problems for 
reform. Indeed, universities, the home of the academic community, with science 
and scholarship as its fundamental function, should conduct innovation and 
reform incessantly so as to meet and resolve such problems with the logic of 
academic discipline. By these means it should be expected to conform to both the 
demands of massification and the development of science and scholarship. 
Concretely, at the level of academic institutions and organizations, there are many 
problems to be solved with respect to the fundamental structural components: 
tier, section, sector, and hierarchy (Cf. Clark, 1983). 

* Tier (Faculty) 

First, the single-tier faculty structure of the dominant gakubu (faculty) which 
was appropriate for a university at the elite stage, needs to be changed because it 
can not work well at the massification stage. Undergraduate and graduate 
organizations have coexisted without clear separation of two parts for long years 
under the single tier of gakubu since it was introduced from the West into this 
country before the War. But, this has gradually become out of fashion as a result 
of quantitative expansion of institutions. It seems that this type of organization 
can not respond well to the logic of research, discovery of knowledge and subject 
discipline, or for raising the standard of science and scholarship. It has become 
necessary to look for an internal division of organization in response to a vertical 
differentiation of knowledge and disciplinary areas. 

One of the devices for this purpose, for example, is a separation of the 
organization to conform to differentiation of degrees — Associate, Bachelor, 
Master, Doctor (and perhaps Post-Doctor). In addition to responding to the logic 
of research, quantitative pressure demands an organizational function for 
screening students. Furthermore, the type of gakubu-based organization can not 
respond well to massification of higher education in that it has difficulty in 
integrating all the functions of academic discipline including research, teaching, 
and social service together in a single tier organization. The teaching function 
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especially faces most difficulty as a result of the enormous expansion of student 
numbers. Accordingly, the single tier needs to be split into multiple tiers having 
undergraduate, graduate, and post-doctoral organizations (Appendix, Figure 2.14). 
Neither can conflicts between general education and special education be solved 
in a single tier structure; they should be separated and then integrated organically 
into the undergraduate and graduate organizations, respectively. It might be said 
that such reform of organization is product of functional differentiation and 
rationalization caused by expansion at the stage of massification. 

• Section 

Second, there is organizational reform of the sections into which an 
institution is divided: chair, department, institute, faculty, school, etc. Frictions are 
caused as massification demands each section to engage in sufficient 
improvement of organization for teaching. 

a. Coexistence of a research organization with a teaching organization, 
typically as in gakubu, is made increasingly difficult by the compartmentalization 
of scientific knowledge and academic disciplines horizontally, needing an 
inevitably similar fragmentation of organization of research. Development of 
academic discipline has resulted in a horizontal restructuring into sections such as 
departments, institutes, etc., and forming the small chair system into a multiple 
chair or a departmental system. 

b. The Japanese organization of gakubu had functioned well in uniting the 
organization of teaching for students with that of research for academic staff. 
Such integration, however, is disorganized by the effects of massification to the 
extent that clear differentiation of the two organizations into lower and upper tiers 
as is seen in the American mode becomes necessary, partly because of the logic of 
research and partly because of the logic of teaching. In faculty the preceding 
organization of gakubu has developed well as a research organization, valuable for 
encouraging the research activity of academic staff, while it has failed to develop 
as an effective teaching organization for encouraging the learning activity of 
students. 

Massification has brought about the necessity of reconstruction of the 
teaching organization for students, especially for their general and liberal 
education. Accordingly, academic staff have to escape from the “takotsubo” 
(pot for octopus) a closed organization suited solely for research — to an open 
organization for teaching concerned with the aims, norms, functions, and structure 
of teaching including curriculum, teaching method and technology, evaluation, 
etc. 
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Of course, integration of the functions of research and teaching is intrinsic to 
academic enterprise, and this is expected to be done at the institutional level 
embracing both undergraduate and graduate organizations, though functionally 
separation of these organizations has to be deliberately promoted as the first 
priority today. 

• Sector 

Third, reform from the perspective of sector is indispensable. Previously 
competition and cooperation among national, public, and private sectors have 
contributed to the development of higher education to a considerable degree, but it 
is now confronted with some difficulty. It is said that Japan's way of 
institutionalizing the differentiation among several sectors has functioned well in 
responding to massification especially by combining expansion of the private 
sector with control of the public sector. In this sense, it might be said that 
introduction of the market principle has been working well in the academic world. 

But, it is also said that despite the success of quantitative development 
qualitative development of the system and the constituent institutions has been not 
similarly successful. One of the reasons for this may be that deregulation of the 
conditions for establishment of new academic institutions and the introduction of 
the market principle into academic world have had only limited success. In the 
academic world, the ethos of the former imperial universities has provided a 
strong mold for newly bom institutions to the extent that over an extended period 
of time they were unable to avoid limitation. Consequently, sectorial 
differentiation itself has not created real individualization and identify of 
institutions valuable for international as well as national competition. 

• Hierarchy 

Fourth, reconsideration of academic hierarchy is necessary. The existing 
institutional stratification was reproduced and enlarged in the dual structure 
provided by the national sector mainly based on the former imperial universities 
and the private sector mainly based on the former senmon-gakko (technical 
institutions). The former provided the source of elite education, while the latter 
that of mass education. It might be said that such a dual structure was designed as 
the origin of a degree-ocratic society, since strong a parallel relationship is 
recognizable among social class, college-oriented schools, prestigious 
universities, and joujou-kigyo (list-firms). This academic hierarchy functioned 
effectively in selection and placement of students. Shiteiko-seido (a system of 
designated universities and colleges advantageous for recruitment — which is 
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reportedly applicable to only 10% of the universities and colleges now existing) 
identifies clearly a structure in which graduates from prestigious institutions have 
advantageous conditions for placement in employment. It is interesting that this 
tight relationship between the two worlds of academe and business, both of which 
have shared a lifelong employment and seniority system, is now being diminished 
under the increasing pressure of market principles. 

It is also evident that the same prestigious institutions have established a 
custom of inbreeding: they usually recruit their staff from their own graduates. 
This closed system impedes improvement of identity and distinctiveness at other 
institutions and organizations. Insufficient academic drift has occurred thus far 
due to the absence of ay mechanism for modifying the hierarchical structure by 
means of individual movement and university interchange. 

• Administration and management 

Fifth, Reforms are needed to administration and management which was 
established during the time of economic growth, enrollment increase, and 
organizational expansion. In order to respond swiftly to social changes, to pursue 
accountability and relevance, and to prevent crises accompanying daigaku-tota 
(university's weeding out), careful reviews should be taking place about the 
structure and operation of administration and management. In particular, the 
introduction of market logic needs a major review of priorities as is explained 
below in detail. 

(2) Change of Functions 

Universities and colleges are knowledge-based enterprises. As described 
above, understanding, discovery, dissemination, and application of knowledge 
arise from the functions of learning, research, teaching, and social service, 
respectively. Such functions are indispensable for maintaining academic 
organizations, but the relative emphasis changes with time and with place. 
Historically, it might be said that academic organizations put much weight on in 
medieval period teaching; in the modern age, on research; and on teaching and 
social service under the extension of a research-orientation in the present age. In 
modern universities, research-orientation or a research paradigm is inclined to rule 
not only in research universities but in other institutions including liberal arts 
colleges. 

Japanese universities are not exceptional. It is true that the volume of 
research increases in universities at the stage of massification, but more attention 
is then paid to teaching as well as learning. Reforms of teaching, curriculum, and 
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educational technology are necessary from the perspective of providing sufficient 
consideration for the more diversified needs of students. In the Japanese 
university system, which originally imported the German research-university 
model into Teikoku-daigaku, a re search -orientation is still working strongly under 
the present system of mass higher education (Cf. Teichler, 1996). The Carnegie 
international survey on the academic profession indicated several interesting 
patterns, among the participating countries, regarding the relation of teaching and 
research. Research-orientation, which may be categorized as the German model, 
is clearly evident in Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden, Korea, and Japan; a 
teaching-orientation, categorized as the Latin American model, is formed in 
Mexico, Chile, Argentina; and a combined teaching and research orientation, 
designated as the Anglo-Saxon model, covers the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Hong Kong, and U.S.A (Boyer, Altbach, Whitelaw, 1994; Arimoto and Ehara, 
1996). It is interesting to note that in conformity to this, most Japanese academic 
staff are research-oriented in almost all institutions from research universities to 
junior colleges, with only a few identifying themselves as belonging to the 
category of teaching-oriented. 

All institutions should be expected to make clear their own aims of education 
instead of imitating a research-orientation peculiar to the research universities 
and, for that purpose, should develop teaching structures as well as teaching 
activities. Looking squarely at the fact, the first thing to engage in is introducing 
innovation into teaching throughout the system of higher education, and realizing 
an organic integration of the system after its modification to accommodate 
massification. Concretely, an organic integration should take place by the 
separation of functions among several types of institutions: research-oriented 
universities; teaching-oriented universities; professional universities; open-door 
colleges. 

(3) Pursuit of Teaching Innovation at the Stage of Massification 

Realization of reform is not only for teaching at the system level but also that 
at the institutional and organizational levels. Suitable responses are needed to be 
identified on the basis of inquiry of the present students. 

First, the proportion of new or non-traditional students is increasing, as is 
established by various surveys on the present situation of student diversification: 
general students, female students, adult students, foreign students, etc. At the 
same time, a new trend is evident in regard to the diversity and decline of student's 
academic preparation achievement, competence, and dedication. This trend can 
generally be related to any institutional responses to massification which have 
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introduced a sort of open-door policy and hence a leveling-down of student's 
ability and achievement at the entrance examination: ichigei-nyushi (a form of 
entrance examination advantageous for students who have special talents); 
recommendation of students by senior high schools; fewer required subjects for 
entrance examination (eg. differentiation of the sixteen subfields of five subjects 
into thirty-four subfields of six subjects). In addition, it may be related to the more 
extensive subject-choice following reform of the curriculum at the senior high 
schools. 

Given that students have become more diversified in their competence, 
achievement, communication ability, etc., innovations for teaching become 
inevitable. Changes require introduction of a variety of devices: small size class; a 
Socratic method of learning; kyoyo-seminar (special seminar for introductory 
liberal education) ; evaluation of teaching by students as well as monitors; self- 
evaluation, mutual evaluation, and external evaluation (Simemura, 1996). 

• Present problems at teaching innovation 

There are two main reasons to think that reform is still lingers at the first 
stage. First, many students seem to be indifferent to the present academic reforms. 
It has been pointed out as a popular phenomenon throughout the country that 
students have two types of shigo (chattering and silence) in class-rooms and also 
they are unconcerned about the reforms under way. In these circumstances, 
without student's support to faculty members, no teaching innovation will be 
accomplished. 

Second, faculty members generate an environment — a climate, atmosphere, 
and nature in which they are likely to agree with the general but disagree with the 
particular. Most are generally indifferent to institutionalization of faculty 
development (FD) or staff development (SD) as well as self-evaluation, though 
actual implementation of reforms demands their participation. Behind this 
climate, there exists the fact that they are more committed to research than 
teaching. The reasons for this are as follows: 

a. Teikoku-daigaku imported the German model of research-orientation but 
the postwar system introduced a model of mass-higher education. Against this 
background, however, the teikoku-daigaku model and accordingly a research- 
oriented model have enjoyed a strong prestigious position among academic staff 
nationwide as a means of achieving both personal and institutional esteem and 
parity with other institutions and have sustained the climate of research- 
orientation. 

b. As shown by the fact that research universities are located at the top of the 
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academic hierarchy, the reward system, with research-orientation at its center, is 
so dominant that it defines the content of academic staffing including such aspects 
as recruitment, promotion, and other awards. In a system where faculty members 
involvement in teaching is less valued and less evaluated as compared to 
involvement in research, it is natural that they are likely to neglect teaching. 

c. Academic norms have worked thus far mainly for academics as 
researchers, not for students as learners. In other words, the gakubu system 
mentioned above has worked mainly for development of research, though 
originally it was intended to integrate research and teaching within it as it 
introduced the German model of the faculty system. 

d. In the degree-ocratic society where names, brands, labels of institutions 
tend to be highly valued, less attention has been paid to university teaching 
regarding its content, added-value, quality, or even also its social accountability. 

Observing such problems caused by the conflicts in the massification stage, 
reforms are necessary to provide teaching really responsive to the massification 
and post-massification stage. 



3. Reforms of Administration and Management 

As Clark Kerr pointed out, the American higher education system is 
compelled to make check and rationalization across whole academic organizations 
as a consequence of the effects of economic retrenchment (Kerr, 1994). Academic 
systems had developed well at the stage of preceding massification but in the 
present and near future when rationalization, market principles, accountability 
have become keywords and concepts, it is confronted with a post-massification 
stage where quality rather than quantity is increasingly demanded by the severe 
constraints of economic retrenchment and rationalization. 

The academic system of Japan also faces the same kind of problems which 
will demand that each institution provides rational administration and 
management. The style and form of administration and management predominant 
at the time of expansion can hardly be expected to cope with the needs arising at a 
time of zero growth and accordingly checks, rationalization and improvement are 
needed. 

In this context, some remarks may be made regarding the basic trend of 
reforms of the administration and management in relation to market principles 
and accountability. 
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(1) Introduction of Market Principles 

Market principles usually demand efficiency, rationalization, competition, 
accountability, etc. 

Introduction of such principles into higher education can be seen broadly 
throughout the world: Japan is no exception (Arimoto and de Weert, 1994). This 
is shown by the series of events described earlier: an establishment of UC as an 
embodiment of the recommendation of Rinji-kyoiku-shingikai; issue of 
Monbusho-rei in 1991 as the result of the recommendation of UC; the 
government's new academic policy to introduce deregulation of university 
establishment; beginning of reforms of administration and management; demands 
to raise the standard of teaching and research by self-review and evaluation. 

Such principles were previously introduced into the academic world through 
the development of the private sector which has substantial autonomy in 
administration and management and is enjoying building university identity (UI) 
in the spirit and purpose of the foundation of the private institutions. But even in 
the private sector, a strategy for the survival of institutions and organizations 
seems to be of increased importance recently, since the sector is increasingly 
facing a pressure of more competition, freedom, and individuality. No institution, 
either private or public sector, can win a race for survival without achieving high 
quality and durable competence, accountability and relevance. 

(2) Reforms of Academic Administration and Management 

In the national sector, organization of administration and management 
basically consists of a number units arranged hierarchically from top to bottom of 
the university: gakucho (president), hyogikai (university council, or university 
senate), gakubu (faculty bodies), gakka (department), kenkyusho (institute), koza 
(chair), etc. Hyogikai consists of the president; councilors; deans; directors of 
institutes, centers, hospitals, attached schools, etc. Academic authority formally 
exists at the level of hyogikai but becomes substantially effective at faculty 
meetings where departments and chairs function as manipulating units at the base 
of the organization. Gakubu-kyojukai (faculty meeting at gakubu) elects a dean 
from its members. The dean and other two faculty members constitute councilors 
as the representatives of the gakubu. Hyogikai discusses and decides on problems 
related to the whole campus. The presidents elected by the votes of faculty 
members, presides at the hyogikai. An administration executive committee 
consists of the president, the head of library, dean of students, the deans of several 
gakubu, etc. representing academic interests, and the head of secretariat, the heads 
of sections, and some subsections, from the bureaucracy. Various committees 
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constitute advisory organizations for the president and council, and the dean of 
students or vice-presidents often preside over these committees. 

Such a structure has been traditionally maintained since the prewar period 
when the former imperial universities introduced the European type of 
organization which stressed autonomy of faculty rather than the authority of the 
presidency. Because of weak presidential power and an expectation of extensive 
discussion down to departmental level, the whole campus is faced with difficulty 
in making swift response to social changes and related expectations. This 
structure is likely to be reformed to establish greater presidential power and 
leadership from the viewpoint of market principles. As a result, some new posts 
are being established in the forms of vice-presidents and professorial assistant to 
the president, etc.; and the powers of hyogikai and gakubu-kyojukai are being 
reconsidered. 

It is perhaps relevant that all staff both academic and nonacademic, in the 
national sector are civil servants and are bound by the conditions and expectations 
of public employees. The senior administrative officials in the national 
universities, the head of secretariat at the top, and the heads of bureaus, the heads 
of sections, the chiefs of subsections, etc. are bureaucrats appointed by and 
directly linked to the Ministry of Education. Control of these bureaucratic 
appointments is directly by the Ministry of Education, which provides the 
ministry with oversight and control of a substantial part of the administration and 
management of the national university sector. 

Trustee system and gakubu autonomy system 

The private sector differs substantially in that it has adopted the trustee 
system found in American universities. In contrast to the national sector, the 
chairperson of the trustees holds the authority of the private school corporation or 
business side of enterprise and the president has responsibility for academic side 
affairs, and both are able to exercise strong power. The secretariat — which the 
trustees control has less power and of course also has less control from the 
national government. The fact that two sectors have such different ways of 
administration and management might show the existence of a peculiarly 
Japanese mode. In the national sector, there exists a system balanced between the 
bureaucracy and gakubu autonomy, with differentiation of powers between the 
government and the gakubu-kyojukai and with weak power at the level of 
presidency. On the contrary, in the private sector, the trustees as well as the 
presidency have much more stronger power. 

The national system with central bureaucratic control is seen to be suitable to 
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realize a national academic policy efficiently in a short time span, and indeed it 
was successful historically in the process of introducing an academic model from 
overseas. However, at the present time when the direction of academic policy is 
internationally uncertain, the system is likely to be effective only if it can 
encourage individuality and free competition among the institutions. 

Considering the positive and negative sides of the two systems, what is 
required is a system adaptable to market principles in order to promote freedom, 
competition, and individuality. The national sector especially should be expected 
to proceed in these directions by exercising power at the institutional level thanks 
to deregulation of governmental control. Among the two typical modes of 
administration and management, academic organization today is gradually 
swinging toward the top-down mode, or centralization of power, of the private 
sector rather than from the bottom-up mode, or decentralization of power, of the 
national sector. It is said that the Japanese mode is now shifting toward an 
American mode, with its strong trustee system being well responsive to the 
market. Of course, centralization of power is rational and efficient with respect to 
keeping strong leadership at the level of trustee and presidency. Nevertheless, 
there are quite limitations: both gakubu-jichi (faculty autonomy) and academic 
freedom are to be decreased to a considerable degree, though accountability 
works fairly well. It is perhaps not surprising that faculty members complain 
about loosing their vested rights and the powers of the kyojukai. Accordingly to 
the Carnegie International survey, faculty members in the national universities are 
highly satisfied with the present structure (Arimoto and Ehara, 1996). This 
probably means that the faculty meetings and direct participation in 
administration generate a positive response: yet this carries implicit delays as the 
dean, heads of departments, and faculty members usually devote much time in 
ringi (round robin), nemawashi (lobby, or behind-the-scenes maneuver) to get 
consensus among members in gakubu-kyojukai. 

(3) Relation between Academic Freedom and Accountability in 
the Reform Today 

As observed above, the national sector while it has tradition of strong 
gakubu-jichi (faculty autonomy) is searching for an administration and 
management organization which is able to pursue more accountability. In contrast, 
the private sector has many complaints among faculty members about the 
autocracy of the trustees and presidency; which in terms of power and authority 
confers the ability to be responsive to market forces. Since there is increasing 
tendency to friction and conflict between the top and the bottom of institutions in 
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both sectors, improving arrangements for smooth communication between 
academic and non-academic components is necessary to resolve these frictions 
and conflicts and also to increase institutional and organizational vitality. 



4. Present Situation of Academic Reforms and Its 
Relationship with a Future Vision of Academic 
Functions 

(1) Basic Traits and Problems of the Present Academic Reforms 
in Japan 

Based on the preceding observations, the basic traits of Japan's higher 
education today appear to be as follows. 

• Higher education is standing at a highly advanced or matured stage of 
massification. In other words, it is now in the midst of shifting from a 
massification to a post-massification stage. Hence, quantitative expansion has 
reached a specific and remarkable standard in the field of higher education in the 
country; however, quality assurance and improvement of quality has become a 
great problem. 

• Introduction of market principles into higher education system is 
necessary, and in fact the both the whole system, and individual institutions, and 
organizations have started to respond to the demands of accountability and 
relevance to society by making various reform plans. 

• Academic control by the national bureaucracy has been weakened 
somewhat by introduction of the policy deregulation since 1991, and individual 
institutions have begun to pursue UI and individuality, though it is undeniable that 
the government control is still working to a considerable degree especially in the 
national sector where the secretariat functions as an arm of the national 
government. 

• Self-evaluation systems, institutionalized in each institution as an 
apparatus set with deregulation policy, has yet to become sufficiently established 
in the academic enterprises (Appendix, Figure 2.27). For a long time since their 
establishment, many institutions have lacked a system, climate, or constitution for 
conducting self study and evaluation. This is now needed in order to enable 
institutions to assess the levels of their qualitative activity and academic content in 
response to the friction between quantity and quality engendered by massification. 

• At this stage of massification, various academic reforms are needed in all 
academic fields — research, teaching, and social service — , but most particularly a 
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reform or “revolution of teaching” is needed. 

• At present when as centers of learning academic institutions are important 
to the information-centered society, it is essential for academia, equipped with 
knowledge and expertise, to contribute to society — local, national, and 
international. Achieving social development, provides the conditions for society 
to encourage and support the intrinsic activities; failure to do so would result in 
stopping academic development and subsequently, social development. Removal 
of academic freedom, for example, would threaten the existence of academic 
institutions as it has a fundamental relationship with the nature of effective 
academic work. 

In addition, there are many problems accompanied by friction, conflict, and 
dilemma related to the massification of higher education: 

• Higher education is increasingly confronted with value conflicts between 
quantity and quality. 

• Academic organization and in particular the significance of academic 
freedom and autonomy is hardly understood by external society. Accordingly, 
academia faces to a conflict between accountability and academic freedom. 

• Academic institutions and organizations are expected to be transformed 
from a kind of regulating apparatus for a degree-ocratic society to one of the key 
facilitators of a lifelong learning society where they will assist students in their 
learning. 

• Institutionalization of an academic evaluation and reward system focussed 
on teaching is hard to construct. 

• Teaching innovation is difficult to realize among academic staff who are 
more committed to research than teaching, even though it is necessary at this 
stage of the massification of higher education. 

(2) Effects of Academic Reforms on the Formation of an 
Academic Model for Tomorrow and Its Perspective 

• The present conflict between quantity and quality predicts a differentiation 
of higher education institutions into categories such as research university, 
teaching university, professional university, open-door college for universal 
access. Therefore, a total higher education system needs to realize simultaneously 
a coordination of differentiation and of integration among institutions. Concretely, 
a new to total system has to be established with traits of high standards, flexibility, 
individuality, currency, mutuality, etc. from a national and an international 
perspective. It needs to respond well to a society changing in direction towards 
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internationalization, lifelong learning, high-technology based information 
networks. 

• Japan's system, which was developed by the import of European and 
American models, formed its own structure over the past century. From now it is 
expected to build individuality in addition to currency and mutuality with an even 
wider range of foreign models. The existing individuality includes the following 
factors: early accomplishment of the massification stage; coexistence of plural 
sectors; predominance for the national bureaucracy and the national sector; an 
academic hierarchy with a pinnacle; nepotism and a high ratio of inbreeding in the 
academic marketplace. Analysis of a number of additional factors should be made 
from the same viewpoint: for example, currency of research and teaching in the 
international market; the ability of the system, institutions, and organizations to 
cope with the coming post-massification stage and lifelong learning society. 

The present trend of academic reforms gives an impression that it is 
making merely a symptomatic treatment of the frictions and conflicts caused by 
massification. Consideration of academic reforms for the future will need to 
analyze the situation and apply the results to thinking about the demands of future 
society for actual reforms. 

First, a diagnosis and prescription on the basis of an accurate analysis needs 
to be prepared, in accord with the social changes inside and outside academic 
institutions that define the direction of reforms: 

— social change: economic growth, budget; internationalization; 
information-orientation; restructure of industry; number of college-oriented 
population, etc.; 

national government's higher education policy and planning: 
recommendations of the various councils and committees; 

sponsors and pressure groups: the demands of consumers, foundations, 
firms, etc.; 

changes inside the academic institutions: development of scientific 
knowledge and academic disciplines; administrators; academic staff; students; 
non-academic staff, etc. 

Second, a Japanese model should be built from the perspective of creating a 
new university for an new model of higher education. Japan has succeeded in 
importing and institutionalizing the advanced model of a modem university in the 
Western countries for a century. The German model was used as the main model 
in the prewar period; in the post-war period the American model was substituted. 
These two models have been competing with each other and causing tensions in 
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the present hybrid system. Research universities which derived mostly from the 
former teikoku-daigaku (imperial universities) had the German model imprinted 
on them in the process of its institutionalization; while the new universities and 
colleges bom in the postwar period were imprinted by the American model. In the 
present massification stage, a shift from the former to the latter is likely to be 
manifest and inevitable. It is also undeniable that the Japanese system has 
established its own characteristics. 

Today, higher education has plunged into the age of no models. For example, 
the American model, which has been successful in leading other countries for a 
long time during the massification stage, is now compelled to protect quality by 
reducing, restructuring, and rationalizing institutions and organizations. Models 
built in an age of expansion must have a sort of limitation within them. This might 
suggest that the American model has a limitation as a university model to be 
overtaken by other countries in the stage of post-massification, in so far as it 
represents a pessimistic response to the current stage of development mostly due 
to recent economic retrenchment: nevertheless it is still remains one of the 
strongest models in higher education. 

Third, it is inevitable that the consciousness and behavior of academic 
profession, the main participant in implementation of academic reforms, will 
become the key factor, especially in Japan (Cf. Boyer, 1990). Recently, academics 
have started to check priorities and roles appropriate to the academic profession, 
reconsider scholarship, institutionalize FD, conduct accreditation, review teaching 
and social service as well as research, etc.; however, the next development must 
be watched carefully, since the academic community is still standing at the initial 
stage of reforms. 

Fourth, the formation of an international network is inevitable for universities 
and colleges, not only in Japan but also throughout the World, by using new 
technologies such as internet, multimedia, and SCS (space collaboration systems). 
Universities and colleges could increase their chances of survival into the 21st 
century, if they are active enough to introduce such newly developed and 
developing technologies into their own institutions as well as into nationwide and 
worldwide organizations in order to increase innovation and the progress of the 
logic of knowledge and disciplines. 
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Appendix 



Source: Ministry of Education, Science, Sports and Culture, Japanese Government Policies in 
Education, Science, Sports and Culture ~ Remaking Universities: Continuing Reform of Higher 
Education — ,1995. 
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Chart 1. Organization of Educational System(1995) 
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Figure 2.14. Diverse Graduate School Formats 
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Figure 2.17. Trends in Undergraduate and Graduate Students from 
Abroad (May 1) 

(No. students) 
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Source: Same as Figure 2.15. 
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Figure* 2.18. Trends in Adult Admissions to Graduate Schools (as of May 1) 
(No. students) 
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Figure 2.27. implementation of Self-Monitoring and Self-Evaluation in Universities 
(September 1934) 

CE I Internal regulations in place GEg) Reports published 




Note: "All universities' includes the University of the Air. 
Source: MESSC survey. 



Figure 3.1. Breakdown of the Special Account for National Educational Institutions (Fiscal 1995) 
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Figure 4.1. Trends in Access to Higher Education 
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Trends in Higher Education from Massification to 
Post-Massification* 



Patricia J. Gumport 

Stanford University 

Maria Iannozzi, Susan Shaman and Robert Zemsky 

University of Pennsylvania 



The rapid expansion of American higher education in the years 
following the Second World War is an often-told and well- 
documented story. In this report on the changing condition of higher 
education in the United States, we will be covering some familiar 
ground, as well as drawing on the framework established by 
Professor Arimoto in launching this seminar and extended by 
Professor Zemsky in his keynote address. What makes this report 
different — and indeed what gives this seminar its importance — is 
Professor Arimoto's proposition that national systems of higher 
education have evolved similarly, moving from massification to 
maturation and, now, to post-massification. We have organized our 
report on the evolution of the U.S. system according to this 
organizing framework. 



The Era of Massification 

Prior to World War II, only a small minority of the U.S. population — most of 
whom were male and white — continued schooling after high school. The initial 
expansion of American higher education came immediately following World War 
II, and again after the Korean War, when returning soldiers were offered financial 
assistance from the federal government under the GI Bill of Rights. Designed to 
ameliorate the labor market crunch that would otherwise have been created by the 
large number of returning soldiers, the GI Bill extended access to higher 

* Paper presented as a Country Report, U. S. A. 
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education to veterans and their families. The 1950s also saw an expansion of the 
middle class, increasing family wealth, and the rapid development of suburban 
areas. For these families, a college education became a ticket to social and 
economic mobility, and the children of the middle-class began enrolling in higher 
education in increasing numbers. 

Building on the advances made in the 1950s, American higher education 
showed a period of unprecedented growth — often characterized by the term 
“massification” -during the decade of the 1960s and through the mid-1970s. 
Upward social and economic mobility and overall national economic growth 
continued, causing a general increase in demand for higher education. Social and 
political changes, such as the Civil Rights and Women's Rights Movements and 
expanded federal financial aid, opened access to higher education for 
underrepresented populations — more women, more minorities, more part-time 
and intermittent learners, and more students well past the traditional ages of 
college attendance. Expansion in enrollment also led to a sharp increase in the 
number of institutions, as well as a fundamentally different mix of institutions, as 
the diverse needs of students became reflected in the programmatic and 
institutional structures of the system. Finally, the infusion of federal dollars to 
fund academic research (especially in the sciences and medicine) fostered an 
increase in the production of Ph. D. s, as well as a proliferation of the numbers 
and types of professional personnel who staffed on-campus research institutes and 
increasingly complex administrative services. 

Let us turn now to examine trends in several dimensions of American higher 
education's expansion — the evidence of massification: changes in enrollment, 
changing student demographics, and institutional shifts. 

Increasing Demand and Expanding Enrollment 

By 1961, the initial period of growth occasioned by the GI Bill and the 
developing American middle class had doubled the enrollment of full- and part- 
time undergraduates (Figure 1), although the actual number of higher education 
institutions had not yet increased dramatically. Instead, institutions began 
expanding their capacity and programs to meet the increased enrollment demand. 
Over the 1960s, enrollment doubled once again, and, by the mid-1970s, the 
college population had increased to five times its size in 1951. It is interesting to 
note that, between 1964 and 1965 - and, again, between 1973 and 1974 - there 
was a sharp gain in college enrollments, indicating that young Americans 
matriculated as an alternative to economic employment or military service in the 
Vietnam War. 
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Figure 1 Enrollment in Higher Education: 1950 to 1991 
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Figure 2 Enrollment in Higher Education by Institutional Control: 1950 to 1993 
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Although fewer in number than private institutions, public colleges and 
universities proved to have a greater capacity to meet the demands of these 
increasing enrollments. The often larger comprehensive and doctoral-granting 
research universities, as well as two-year community colleges, experienced the 
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greatest gains in enrollment during this era of accelerated growth. From 1960 to 
1975, the share of students enrolled in public colleges and universities grew by 20 
percentage points (Figure 2). 

The New American Student 

In the early days of the 1960s, the American post-secondary student was 
most often still white, male, and between the ages of 18 and 22. Over the course 
of the 1960s, however, the demographics of American higher education's students 
would begin to change. Much of the increase in college enrollment and in the 
diversity of higher education's students was fostered by historic changes in 
institutional and federal policies. Colleges and universities began expanding their 
own financial aid programs, and formerly “exclusive” institutions also began 
opening their doors to a wider range of student populations. For example, 
beginning in the 1960s and extending into the mid-1970s, many formerly all-male 
schools began to admit female students. 

Perhaps the most significant change that fostered increasingly diverse student 
enrollment was the expansion of federal student financial aid programs 
throughout the 1960s and early 1970s. The federal government expanded access 
to higher education by offering direct grants to low-income students based on 
economic need; it also began dispensing grant funds directly to colleges and 
universities for redistribution to targeted populations of students in the form of 
financial aid. For example, a federal college work-study program enabled students 
to gain employment on their campuses; their wages were paid primarily by federal 
funds, although institutions did provide a small percentage of matching dollars. 
Finally, a low-interest loan program subsidized by the federal government made 
borrowing to finance a higher education attractive for many students — 
particularly since the “return” on a college education promised wages that far 
outweighed any debt incurred. The annual salaries of male college graduates rose 
steadily after 1950 and reached a peak at $45,000 in 1970 — after which they 
began to decline. 

Supported by a growing Women's Rights Movement and by changing notions 
of the role of women in society, female students began enrolling in higher 
education at an increasing rate during this period. An examination of enrollment 
by gender reveals that women began entering higher education at an accelerated 
rate beginning in the mid-1960s (Figure 3). By the close of the era of 
massification in the mid-1970s, the participation of female students in higher 
education equaled that of males. 

The Civil Rights Movement of the late 1960s marked a period in which racial 
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Figure 3 Enrollment in Higher Education by Gender: 1950 to 1991 
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Figure 4 Enrollment of 18-to-24 Year Olds in Higher Education by Ethnic Group 
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and ethnic minorities — particularly African- and Hispanic- Americans — pressed 
for and gained access to institutions from which they were formerly excluded, 
either by law or by practice. The percentage of African-Americans aged 18 to 24 
attending college more than doubled from under 10 percent to 20 percent between 
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Figure 5 Total Enrollment in Higher Education by Age: 1970 to 1990 
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Figure 6 Number of Two-Year and Four-Year Degrees Awarded 




1964 and 1972 (Figure 4). As the era of massification came to a close in 1976, 
just over 20 percent of the African-American population was enrolled in higher 
education. The participation of 18- to 24-year-old Hispanic-Americans also 
increased significantly. By 1975, almost 20 percent of this population was 
enrolled in higher education. 

Older students also began enrolling in increasing numbers, although, until 
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Figure 7 Distribution of the Top Six Majors as a Percentage of Degrees Awarded: 
1960-61 to 1975-76 
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1975, the majority of the college-going population was still of traditional-age 
(Figure 5). Between 1970 and 1975, these older matriculants began to make gains, 
as the number of students aged 22 or older increased by more than 50 percent, 
while the number of traditional-age students remained relatively constant. 

Corresponding to these enrollment shifts was an increase in the production of 
both associate's and bachelor's degrees. As noted in Figure 6, between 1966 and 

1976, the number of associate's degrees awarded more than tripled, from 1 1 1,607 
to 391,454. During the same time period, the number of bachelor's degrees 
conferred almost doubled, from 520, 1 1 5 in 1 966 to 925,746 in 1 976. 

It is also during this era that students' choices regarding their fields of study 
began to shift — serving as early signs of what would later become the 
“professionalization” of higher education that is evident in the current post- 
massification stage. Figure 7 shows how from 1960-61 to 1975-76 the percentage 
of undergraduate degrees granted in business administration, health and related 
sciences, and communications degrees began to grow. It is interesting to note that, 
at the same time, education degrees declined as a percentage of all bachelor's 
degrees awarded. 

The Expanding Number, Size, and Types of Institutions 

The expansion of capacity on already-established campuses was insufficient 
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to meet the requirements of increasing demand, and the number of higher 
education institutions began to rise dramatically during this era. The largest period 
of growth occurred between 1960 and 1970, when 521 new institutions were 
founded (Figure 8). By the mid-1970s — the end of the era of massification — the 
total number of colleges and universities had grown by more than 50 percent. 



Figure 8 Number of Colleges and Universities: 1950 to 1995* 




’Beginning in 1975, count includes branch campuses. 



With a larger share of the increase in enrollment, public institutions (Figure 
9) and two-year institutions (Figure 10) experienced the greatest growth in 
number during this era. From 1960 to 1975, the number of two-year institutions 
more than doubled. Primarily community colleges or locally supported colleges, 
these institutions were able to serve the needs of the changing college-going 
population, particularly of commuting students, who began to attend school part- 
time, and of students who sought special training and certification, associate's 
degrees, or the first two years of courses in preparation for the bachelor's degree. 
More affordable and less selective regarding access, these institutions also offered 
more flexible schedules and provided remedial education. 

As the numbers of institutions increased, so did the demand for faculty. In 
only 15 years, the total number of full- and part-time faculty employed in 
American colleges and universities almost tripled from 236,000 in 1960 to 
628,000 in 1975 (Figure 11). Institutions also began employing an increasing 
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Figure 9 Number of Higher Education Institutions by Control: 1950 to 1995* 
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‘Beginning in 1975, counts include branch campuses. 



Figure 10 Number of Two-Year and Four-Year Higher Education Institutions: 
1950 to 1995* 
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Figure 11 Number of Faculty in Higher Education by Full-time and Part-Time Status: 
1960-1991 
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number of faculty on a part-time basis. The growth is steepest between 1970 and 
1977, which marks the end of the era of massification, and the beginning of 
American higher education's “maturation” stage. 

Driven by increasing enrollments of students with diverse needs, it was 
during this period that the shape of institutions began to change dramatically. In 
fact, for the first time in American higher education's history, it was necessary to 
construct a taxonomy that described the varying range of emerging institutional 
types. In 1970, the Carnegie Foundation began tracking these institutions 
according to its newly developed classification system. Figure 12 demonstrates 
how, between 1970 and 1976, the types of institutions were expanded to reflect 
this increasing diversity. Master's-granting institutions, associates of arts colleges, 
as well as professional schools and specialized institutions saw the largest 
increases during this period, while traditional, baccalaureate-granting institutions 
actually, decreased in number. 

Not surprisingly, at the same time, this increase prompted the expansion of 
more formalized structures for statewide coordination of higher education, an 
arrangement into which institutions voluntarily entered in an effort to discuss 
planning and resource allocation at the state level. For example, states such as 
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Figure 12 Number of Institutions by Carnegie Classification 1970 vs. 1976 
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California began to develop elaborate public education structures that included 
flagship research universities, comprehensive institutions, and two-year 
community colleges. The California master plan — a remarkably coherent vision 
of higher education — was enacted in 1960 to provide both increased access and 
quality. As originally conceived, there were to be three distinct layers of public 
institutions — community colleges, state colleges, and university campuses — each 
stratum with a specific mission in programs and degrees offered and service to a 
particular academic segment of the college-going population. An integral part of 
the Master Plan was its generous scholarship program to assist residents choosing 
to enroll in a private institution within the state. To ensure full access, the cost to 
the student was kept purposefully low. 

Federal Research Support 

Expanded federal research support in the 1960s and early 1970s to meet the 
needs of the Cold War and to pursue a competitive space exploration program 
prompted the rapid growth of graduate enrollments, Ph.D. production, and an 
expanded resource base for the research university. Figure 13 tracks the steady 
growth in federal research support, in constant dollars, to higher education 
institutions from 1965 to 1975. Universities were becoming major performers of 
federal research, and these funds were used to support the preparation of doctoral 
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Figure 13 Federal Research Support in Constant Dollars: 1965 to 1995 
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students who would later populate growing faculty ranks throughout the 1960s 
and 1970s. Figure 14 demonstrates the dramatic increase in Ph.D. production 
from 1950 to 1973 — a more than five-fold increase from approximately 6,000 to 
just over 34,000 conferred doctoral degrees. The availability of these funds also 
enabled universities to expand their services, implement new academic programs, 
fund research institutes, and expand the facilities and physical plant of campuses. 

To summarize, in the United States, the era of massification in higher 

Figure 14 Doctoral Degrees Conferred: 1950 to 1996 
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education was essentially a process of replacing private purchase with widespread 
public opportunity — massification both resulted in and was the product of the 
“publicization” of the higher education system itself. In other words, it 
represented a movement away from the notion of education for an “elite group 
of American youth to education for the masses, providing for the near-universal 
access that has earned American higher education this reputation. It was during 
this period that higher education began to be defined as a “public good” worthy 
of public support. As doors were opened to a more diverse student population, the 
demand for higher education increased dramatically. Unprecedented enrollment 
numbers not only fostered the growth in the number of institutions, but also 
created massive universities, particularly complex public systems. At the same 
time, enrollment increases were accompanied by an unprecedented rate of 
acceleration in resource acquisition (the infusion of federal financial aid and 
research funds), in output (degree production), and increasingly complex 
organizational structures. 



The Era of Maturation 

The rapid expansion of the American system of higher education in the 
1960s and early 1970s was followed by a period of entrenchment — or 
“maturation” - of the gains made during this massification era. During the era of 
maturation, approximately 1975 to the late 1980s, higher education was still 
perceived as a “public good.” With the momentum of preceding decades 
propelling its expansion, the system and many of its constituent parts would 
experience continuing growth, but did so at a less rapid rate. The most significant 
shifts during the maturation era would occur in the diversity of the student body, 
in the rates of part-time enrollment, and in the cost of college tuition — setting the 
stage for the trends that appear in the current, post-massification era. 

Enrollment Shifts: Higher Education’s New Majority 

Throughout this period, students would continue to enroll in increasing 
numbers, as federal financial aid programs — especially new loan programs — 
facilitated expanded access. From 1975 to 1990, enrollment increased by almost 
3,000,000 students; however, as shown in Figure 15, the rate of these enrollment 
gains began to flatten, particularly in 1989. In addition, the proportion of the 
nation's high school graduates attending college also rose steadily from 
approximately 50 to 60 percent (Figure 16). 
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Figure 15 Enrollment in Higher Education: 1950 to 1991 
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Figure 16 Rate of College Attendance Among High School Graduates: 1960 to 1994 




The predominant change in enrollment during this period was not in the 
number of students attending college, but in their age. From 1975 to 1980, the 
largest increase in enrollment occurred among students over 30 years of age 
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Figure 17 Total Enrollment in Higher Education by age: 1970 to 1990 
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Figure 18 Change in Enrollment in Higher Education, Percentage by Gender: 
1950-1991 
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(Figure 17). By 1990, the majority of higher education's students — its “new 
majority” — would be 22 years of age or older. No longer did white, traditional- 
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Figure 19 Numbers of Students Enrolled in Higher Education by Racial 
and Ethnic Group: 1976-1993 
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Figure 20 Full-Time and Part-Time Enrollment in Higher Education: 1960 to 1993 
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Figure 21 Part-Time Enrollment in Higher Education by age: 1970 to 1990 
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aged males comprise the largest proportion of students in higher education's 
classrooms. The new majority was not only older, it was increasingly diverse. 
With regard to gender, the number of women enrolled increased ten-fold, from 

750,000 in 1950 to more than 7.5 million in 1991 - eclipsing the enrollment of 
male students and becoming the majority of matriculants in American higher 
education (Figure 18). Racial and ethnic minorities continued to make gains in 
participation during this period (Figure 19). 

With the influx of higher education's new majority — older, and often 
working, students — also came a shift in attendance patterns. By 1990, more than 
40 percent of American students were attending a college or university on a part- 
time basis (Figure 20), and most of these students belonged to higher education’s 
new majority. Figure 21 shows how, since 1970, the greatest share of part-time 
students has been over the age of 22. The most dramatic growth in the number of 
part-time students occurred for those over age 30, with a more than 40 percent 
increase between 1980 and 1990. In fact, that age group accounts for nearly all of 
the growth in part-time attendance. 

The Slowing Growth of Traditional Institutions 

Although the number of institutions continued to increase during the era of 
maturation, the rate of increase in the number of institutions — like that of 
enrollment - began to flatten (Figure 22). There is a sharp spike in the number of 
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Figure 22 Number of Colleges and Universities: 1950 to 1995* 
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Figure 23 Number of Institutions by Carnegie Classification 1976 vs. 1987 
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institutions between 1974 and 1975, when branch campuses are included in the 
total count of colleges and universities, which reflects an artifact of data 
collection, not an increase in the number of branch campuses themselves. Another 
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spike occurs between 1986 and 1987, after which the number of institutions 
remained relatively constant. The proliferation of traditional higher education 
institutions also began to slow during this period, although non-traditional 
colleges — such as two-year associate's-granting schools and professional and 
specialized schools — experienced a significant jump in number between 1976 
and 1987 (Figure 23). 

Increased Organizational Complexity 

What continued to expand was the sheer size of institutions — in terms of 
their administrative staffs — as they added programs, student services, research 
institutes, and administrative units in an era of continued expansion. Figure 24 
demonstrates how the number of non-faculty professionals, as well as instruction 
and research assistants, employed at colleges and universities more than doubled 
between 1976 and 1991. 

A contributing factor to this administrative expansion was the dramatic 
increase in federal research support for American research universities between 
1975 and 1995 (Figure 25). Federal research dollars during this period would 



Figure 24 Growth of Professional Staff at Colleges and Universities: 1976 vs. 1991 
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Figure 25 Federal Research Support in Constant Dollars: 1965 to 1995 
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Figure 26 Percentage of Total Federal Research and Development Obligations 
Administered by Colleges and Universities 




jump by almost 50 percent, further supporting the augmentation of existing 
institutions' programs and functions, particularly at research universities. More 
dramatic is the growth in higher education's percentage of all distributed federal 
research and development funds from 1975 to 1991 (Figure 26), from slightly 
over 17 to nearly 23 percent. 
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Harbingers of Change 

Two trends appearing at the end of higher education's era of maturation 
would set the stage for its next phase of evolution, post-massification. First, the 
growth of part-time enrollment and the emergence of a new majority spawned a 
shift in student attitudes regarding the educational experience — which came to be 
less a rite-of-passage and more a consumer relationship. A study of new majority 
students at Indiana University in the early 1990s illustrates this point. Older and 
enrolled part-time, these individuals did not identify as “students,” nor did they 
feel a strong attachment to their post-secondary institutions. They considered 
themselves to be “ workers’* or “homemakers” first — and students second or 
third. This shift in attitude demonstrates the departure from the identities of 
traditional-age students, who characterize themselves primarily as “students,” 
even if they work while in school. It also contributed to the development of higher 
education's outlet market, as students have become shoppers who “buy” their 
higher education one course at a time, perhaps from a variety of institutions. 

Second, the close of the maturation era also saw the beginning of an 
enduring — what would soon become a troubling — trend: the escalation of tuition 
rates at private institutions and the resulting reliance on the discounting of tuitions 
through student financial aid. As private institutions expanded — adding new 
programs, research functions, and administrative units — and as the economy 
began to experience rising inflation, tuitions at these colleges and universities 



Figure 27 Tuition at Four-Year Public and Private Universities in Constant Dollars: 
1965-1994 
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began to reflect the enormous cost of their operations. As shown in Figure 27, in 
the early days of expansion in 1965, the average tuition in constant dollars for a 
private university was $1,297 ($5,442 in constant 1994 dollars). Although private 
tuitions rose moderately throughout the 1960s and 1970s, they began to outpace 
inflation beginning in 1978. After 1982, a sharp tuition escalation is more than 
evident. By 1994, the average price would rise to reach $13,874; while the value 
of the dollar tripled from 1965 to 1994, tuitions rose ten-fold in private 
universities. Although tuition in public universities grew at a more even pace, it 
too began to increase rapidly in the late 1980s. By 1994, public tuitions had 
achieved the same ratio of increase as private institutions, becoming ten-fold the 
stated price in 1965, which was $298. 



The Era of Post-Massification 

The enormous, expensive, and elaborate systems of higher education that 
developed and matured from 1960 to the late- 1980s were predicated on an ever- 
expanding resource base and little regulation from the public sphere. During the 
eras of massification and maturation, it was possible for colleges and universities 
to look inward and define the challenges confronting them in their own terms, but 
beginning in the late 1980s, the system's expansion became undercut by a growing 
set of external pressures. 

Beginning in the late 1980s, there were visible signs of an erosion of support 
for American higher education, as it increasingly has become perceived as more 
of an individual good, rather than a public good. Students and parents have begun 
to question the value of higher education's expensive credentials, particularly as 
the return on — though not the necessity of — a college degree has eroded in the 
American job market. Economic retrenchment, the rise of market forces, and 
increased competition for declining public appropriations have also eroded the 
foundation upon which higher education has flourished in the decades after World 
War II. As a result, colleges and universities have begun to rethink the size, shape, 
mission, and financing of their enterprises. In a sense, just as massification 
signaled the “publicization” of American higher education, the process of post- 
massification may be signaling the “privatization” of the system. This shift is 
accompanied by increasingly vocal concerns over the viability of particular kinds 
of institutions and over the continued feasibility of access for all. 

Data have yet to be collected that reveal the abrupt halt in American higher 
education's march toward expansion and the shattering of taken-for granted 
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premises. However, a series of emerging crises indicate that the system is moving 
in the direction characterized by Professor Arimoto's postulates — in essence, a 
shift toward post-massification. This shift is indicated by increased public scrutiny 
and calls for accountability, the withdrawal of public support, price resistance and 
discounting, rising market pressures and competition, a shift toward 
vocationalism, and persistence problems related to the elongation of time-to- 
degree. 

Increased Public Scrutiny and Calls for Accountability 

Postsecondary education's lowered place in the queue for public funds may 
derive from a sense that the enterprise's costs are out of control and from a feeling 
that public institutions, like their private counterparts, have become not just 
expensive but wasteful in pursuit of their own, as opposed to the public's, agenda. 
A number of postsecondary education's political critics have come to assert that 
reduced public funding will not only make public universities more efficient 
(almost by definition), but more accountable for delivering access and quality 
education. While American colleges and universities still claim societal purpose, 
legislative critics in particular are concerned that, if left to their own devices, these 
institutions will continue to use public monies yet simultaneously insulate 
themselves from the rigors of public accountability. Throughout policy 
discussions, various stakeholders have begun to rethink taken-for-granted answers 
to a number of core questions about the premises of the American higher 
education enterprise. These questions include: To what extent should higher 
education institutions adapt to changing market demands? Should the state be an 
owner or a regulator of higher education institutions? And, what financing and 
operational practices of higher education will best service the public's interest? 

Withdrawal of Public Support 

A decline in government revenues that marks the beginning of this era 
reflects changes in budgetary priorities that occurred in state legislatures across 
the U.S. in the late 1980s and during the first half of this decade — the products of 
a political push to balance the federal budget and the resulting devolution of 
federal programs to state and local governments. Many states now find themselves 
facing structural deficits caused by Washington's mandate for medical-services 
spending — which collides with local decisions to increase spending for K-12 
education, prisons, and aid to the elderly, and which simultaneously conflicts with 
a commitment to reduce taxes. In 1990, the medical-services program, Medicaid, 
first displaced higher education as the second largest category of state spending, 
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Figure 28 State Funding of Higher Education: 1986 to 1992 
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Figure 29 Government Support for Higher Education: 1981 to 1993 
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eclipsed only by elementary and secondary education. 

The erosion of state funds, in particular, general fund appropriations, 
between 1986 and 1992 can be seen clearly in Figure 28. Although spending 
increased slightly over this period, the actual dollars allocated per enrolled student 
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Figure 30 Government Funding as a Percentage of all Funding for Higher Education: 
1981 to 1993 
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have dropped — and should continue to drop as the 1990s draw to a close. From 
another perspective, state funding fell 8.8 percent between 1980 and 1993 for 
public institutions alone — the colleges, universities, and systems that enroll the 
majority of American students. 

Although it has not declined significantly, direct local and federal support for 
higher education flattened between 1981 and 1993 (Figure 29). Overall, 
government funding as a percentage of all revenue sources for higher education 
declined between 1981 and 1993 by almost 10 percentage points (Figure 30). 

Confronted with a steady decline in government support, most colleges and 
universities have offset their revenue losses by passing the costs on to students 
through dramatic tuition increases. Figure 31 reports the steep increase in 
revenues from tuition and fees from 1981 to 1993; by the end of that 12-year 
period, revenue from these sources had more than doubled. 

Price Resistance and Discounting 

The success of sustained tuition increases to fill the fiscal gap now promises 
to become self-defeating. Political resistance to these tuition hikes has increased 
as middle-income families express fears about college being priced out of reach. 
As a result, the past two years have witnessed only modest increases in public 
tuition levels in most states, and it is no longer politically feasible to impose 
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Figure 31 Tuition and Fee Revenues of Higher Education: 1981 to 1993 
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double-digit tuition increases, at least for in-state undergraduate students. 

Of necessity, private colleges and universities have been subsidizing student 
financial aid by recycling tuition revenues ~a practice that redistributes the 
tuition burden by supporting students of fewer means with the tuition dollars of 
those who pay the full price. In recent years, many four-year public institutions 
have come to operate increasingly like their private counterparts. Called 
"discounting,” this practice has actually become one of the factors exerting 
upward pressure on tuition levels. Figure 32 demonstrates how expenditures for 
student financial aid from private institutions' unrestricted operating budgets 
increased from 1981 to 1993. 

Much of the price resistance phenomenon' has its foundations in the 
decreasing value of a college degree, described as the “price-earnings squeeze” 
by Professor Zemsky in his keynote address. Gone are the days of low cost and 
high return, replaced with the paradoxical sense that a college education, while 
increasingly necessary, is also less economically rewarding. Figure 33 provides a 
compelling explanation for the increased focus on cost that has come to dominate 
the public's scrutiny of American higher education. Not only have tuition 
increases exceeded the rate of inflation, but students and parents are being asked 
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Figure 32 Unrestricted Financial Aid Expenditures in Private Colleges and 
Universities: 1981 to 1993 
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to pay more for less — in terms of likely earnings in relation to stated prices. 

Increased Market Pressures and Vocationalism 

Fiscal constraints and calls for accountability have been accompanied by 
emerging pressures from the market. Higher education has become increasingly 
consumer-driven, as students and parents offer resistance to tuition increases and 
demand greater accountability for the quality and cost-effectiveness of 
institutions. Other competitive forces — particularly from the for-profit sector and 
especially from the growing information-services industry — have further taxed 
traditional institutions, as outlet markets begin to emerge and higher education's 
near-monopoly in conferring training and education credentials breaks down. 

In many ways, those who have best understood the changing nature of this 
educational market are the new, often proprietary, institutions that have emerged 
to challenge traditionally organized colleges and universities, as well as the 
nation's community colleges, which have always offered vocational education and 
training. Unfettered by the traditions of the academy, these specialized providers 
are proving that they can offer educational programs that satisfy a consumer 
movement increasingly concerned with attaining the credential that programs of 
postsecondary education are expected to provide. Just over the horizon is a second 
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Figure 33 College Costs* and Average incomes: 1976 to 1994 in Constant Dollars 




‘College costs include tuition, fees, room and board. 



Figure 34 Number of Institutions by Carnegie Classification 1987 vs. 1994 
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wave of entrepreneurs ready to combine the educational and entertainment 
potential of electronic technologies, creating products and services to attract both 
younger and older learners who are accustomed to shopping for the services they 
seek. 
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Figure 35 Distribution of the Top Six Majors in 1993 as a Percentage of Degrees 
Awarded: 1970-71 to 1992-93 
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The proliferation of these education outlets is evident in the growth in the 
number of institutions by their Carnegie classification (Figure 34) from 1987 to 
1994. During the maturation era, when this trend first began to appear, associate's 
degree-granting as well as specialized and professional institutions experienced 
the greatest growth in number, and they continued to increase in the current era of 
post-massification. It is important to note here that — while the number of 
doctoral degree-granting institutions increased slightly, and master's degree- 
granting institutions actually declined — the number of baccalaureate institutions 
jumped. What this fact may reflect is the sheer necessity of a bachelor's degree to 
compete in the American labor market of the 1990s, as described by Professor 
Zemsky in his keynote address. 

On a programmatic level, similar shifts are evident. Students continue to 
choose majors toward vocational and professional degrees, as they seek to ensure 
their own success in a turbulent labor market. Figure 35 demonstrates how, 
between 1970 and 1993, business administration degrees skyrocketed; and 
engineering, health and related sciences, and communications degrees increased 
significantly. 



Persistence Problems and the Elongation of Time to Degree 

In recent years, individual achievement goals have come to dominate the 
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Figure 36 Participation vs. Attainment (U.S.) 




Figure 37 Persistence Patterns in the Spring of 1992 for Students Matriculating in 
Associate's Programs in the Fall of 1989 
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higher education policy arena, eclipsing social justice demands for providing 
widespread access. Problems with persistence and graduation have also become a 
concern in this new era — perhaps the result of an increase in outlet markets, a 
decrease in attachment to single institutions, and the inability of many students to 
finance their educations once they have begun. As Professor Zemsky pointed out 
in his keynote address, there is a widening gap between the rate of participation 
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Figure 38 Persistence Patterns in the Spring of 1992 for Students Matriculating in 
Bachelors' Programs in the Fall of 1989 




Figure 39 Bachelors' Degrees Completed in the Spring of 1994 by Age Student at 
Matriculation (Fall of 1989) 
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and degree attainment for American higher education students. As shown in 
Figure 36, currently, more than 40 percent of those who begin college fail to 
receive the baccalaureate degree. 

Current data illustrate the pattern of declining completion rates for students 
who matriculated in the fall of 1989. Figure 37 shows that, of the students who 
began an associate's degree program in the fall of 1989, nearly half had dropped 
out by the spring of 1992, and 25 percent were attending only intermittently. A 
similar trend is observed for bachelor's programs in Figure 38. Of the students 
who matriculated in 1989, almost one-fourth had dropped out by the spring of 
1992, and nearly 20 percent were attending only intermittently. 

An explanation for this trend is made clear when the numbers are parsed by 
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Figure 40 Bachelors' Degrees Completed in the Spring of 1994 by Attendance Status of 
Student at Matriculation (Fall of 1989) 
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the age of the student, compared with success, or completion, rates within five 
years of matriculation (Figure 39). Only half of the traditional-aged matriculants 
in 1989, and less than 40 percent of those who began their postsecondary 
educations at age 19 in the same year, completed their degrees within five years. 
The completion rates of older students are dismal. Less than 20 percent of 
students aged 20 to 29 at matriculation in 1989, and only 10 percent of students 
aged 30 and older, received their bachelor's degrees by 1994. 

Examining the percentage of degrees completed by students' attendance 
status further explains these low rates, since older students are more inclined to 
attend school part-time and intermittently. The effects of this pattern of attendance 
on degree completion is revealed in Figure 40. While 50 percent of those who 
matriculated in 1989 as full-time students received their degrees within five years, 
less than 20 percent of those who entered as part-time students did so. Only 10 
percent of those who matriculated less-than-half-time completed their degrees by 
1994. 

Finally, although the U.S. has prided itself on providing universal access to 
students of all ages and from all socioeconomic, racial, and ethnic backgrounds, 
two trends continue to concern us. First, while the doors are open, they are 
revolving — as many students enter and leave before completing their degrees. 
This fact is most troubling for racial and ethnic minorities, who continue to be 
economically disenfranchised and under-represented in higher education. Second, 
despite the considerable progress in enrolling minorities, white students still 
comprise the greatest proportion of enrollment for 18-to-24 year olds, and 
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Figure 41 Enrollment of 18-to-24 Year Olds in Higher Education by Ethnic Group 
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minority students still remain under-represented (Figure 41). The issue is further 
compounded by the high school completion rates of African-American, Hispanic- 
American, and other racial or ethnic minorities — suggesting that the shortfall in 
minority enrollment in higher education may be rooted in problems with 
secondary school attainment. Ultimately, these concerns extend beyond higher 
education itself to the ability of secondary and elementary education systems to 
prepare American minority students for further education. As a result of this and 
related observations, policy analysts now speak of the need not only for better 
articulation between K-12 and college but also for systemic reforms that 
reconceptualize the problems and solutions as a K-16 — or K-infinity — system. 

The Agenda for Reform in a Time of Post-Massification 

Faced with these pressures — declining revenue, increased expenditures for 
financial aid, growing demands for quality and accountability from consumers, 
trustees, and government, as well as resistance to tuition hikes — higher education 
has been forced to rethink its own enterprise. 

It has begun to borrow new business models from industry by downsizing, 
outsourcing, and re-engineering many of its administrative functions in an attempt 
to cut costs. These reform efforts are being extended to the academic arena as 
well. In response to public complaints regarding faculty — in particular, faculty 
time spent on research rather than on undergraduate teaching — institutions have 
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Figure 42 Percentage of Full-time and Part-Time Faculty in Higher Education: 
1971 to 1991 
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begun to reconsider mechanisms for enhancing faculty productivity as well as the 
very viability of tenure. As an interim strategy, institutions have increasingly 
relied on part-time and adjunct faculty positions in which the explicit job 
responsibility is teaching. As shown in Figure 42, the percentage of part-time 
faculty almost doubled between 1970 and 1991. It is important to note that 
institutions' hiring practices have a ripple effect, altering the demand for Ph.D.s, 
and that there is currently a widespread concern about the oversupply of 
doctorates. As shown in Figure 43, at a time when academic departments are 
experiencing retrenchment and downsizing, the number of doctorates granted rose 
sharply from 1989 to 1993 and then began to level off. Across the country, policy 
discussions are taking place about possibly limiting the number of admissions to 
Ph.D. programs in selected Fields from physics to history — due to discouraging 
job market projections. 

Higher education institutions are making headway in dealing with these 
emerging crises through new planning processes and innovative initiatives. Some 
promising evidence of the success of such transformation lies in a competition 
initiated in 1996 by the Pew Charitable Trusts — the Pew Leadership Award for 
the Renewal of Undergraduate Education - which recognizes baccalaureate 
institutions that have taken substantial steps to revitalize their operations and 
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Figure 43 Doctoral Degrees Conferred: 1950 to 1996 
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Figure 44 Areas of Renewal Activity Cited by Pew Leadership Award Competitors 
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improve the quality of undergraduate teaching and learning. The tenor of higher 
education reform in the U.S. is reflected in the achievements of the 45 institutions 
nominated for the award. Figure 44 cites the areas of renewal activity most 
frequently cited by these competitors. 

Despite the foothold that explicit reform efforts have gained, American 
higher education institutions still face serious choices about appropriate cost- 
cutting strategies. Unlike the Draconian downsizing that has become the norm for 
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American corporations, higher education's tradition attempts to preserve academic 
positions. Until now, for the most part, when cuts have been mandated, they have 
occurred first in administrative units and then across-the-board in academic 
departments. This approach affects the entire institution and hinders the ability of 
that institution to invest selectively in its own future. In this era of post- 
massification, we are beginning to see a different management approach, where 
colleges and universities selectively invest in certain fields that will likely thrive in 
future markets. With little prospect of new revenue funds from traditional 
sources — public appropriations, higher tuitions, and unrestricted gifts — the 
initial reinvestment for future growth areas necessarily depends on funds garnered 
from savings as well as the elimination of obsolete programs and institutional 
functions. c 

Not surprisingly, this management approach exacerbates tension between 
faculty and administration and calls into question the premise of shared 
governance. The result is an inherent obstacle to the reform process: while an 
institution must now define a sense of collective purpose to serve its external 
constituencies, a recurring difficulty on campuses is translating this degree of 
commitment into a genuine process of institutional change. In a variety of ways, 
the collegial culture that once informed academic governance no longer functions. 
In its place we see a negotiated culture that stresses the interests of particular 
parties over those of the institution as a whole. This shift is evident in the slow 
progress of campus efforts to design tests and deliver new educational 
programs — a process that is more enterprise-like in the sense that it is modeled 
less either on legislative or regulatory procedures. Difficulties are encountered as 
the institution needs to enhance its entrepreneurial perimeters while still 
revitalizing its traditional core. In the process of bringing about these reforms, the 
traditions and prerogatives of academic governance seem out of place, designed 
more to protect threatened values than to recast an institutional economy. The 
unfortunate result is that committees become bogged down in endless detail and 
in the wrangling that ineffective shared governance inevitably engenders. 

Many in the academy still wish they could enjoy the respect once accorded 
institutions of higher learning. Indeed, the question most often asked within the 
academy is still: "how can society be made to recognize and support the value of 
what we do?” However, the question now regularly asked by legislators, 
employers, parents, and students is: "In what ways can post-secondary education 
serve us better?” Bridging these disparate perspectives will be one focus of 
American discussions to resolve the challenges posed in the era of post- 
massification. Of course, this is uncharted terrain, with extremely high stakes. 
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Nonetheless, we are optimistic about the utility of the national research and policy 
analysis efforts currently underway in a number of American venues, especially 
that of our colleagues in the National Center for Postsecondary Improvement. 

We greatly appreciate — and learn from — forums like this, which enable all 
of us to better understand the challenges we face in an international context. 
Thank you for your attention, and we look forward to our continued deliberations. 
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